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A RELEVANT MESSAGE 


It is probably the most valid and yet the most 
inappropriate criticism currently made of the Church by 
non-Christians that the Christian message has lost its 
relevance. No sensible person in the modern world 
would deny that the atmosphere of our chapels and 
Sunday School classes smells of camphor and evokes the 
nostalgic ineffectiveness of museums. In an age of mass 
propaganda, of television and “digests”, there ‘Is nothing 
more outmoded than the small communities which 
week after week listen to sermons preached by ministers 
more or less prepared for their task. What can one 
think of people who find their main inspiration in a 
rather enormous and confusing book which does not 
even pretend to historical or statistical accuracy ? In 
an age in which numbers alone matter, what hope is 
there in our Student Christian Movements. which are 
still fundamentally concerned with students as persons ? 
How can the world take seriously churches whose member- 
ship is in most cases steadily decreasing ? 

When we Christians meet such scepticism, we are 
in most cases inclined to take it rather lightly, not to 
worry too much about it. Of course our pride may be 
slightly wounded by not being favourably regarded by 
outsiders, but we are not generally shaken out of our 
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comfortable self-satisfaction. We have become too accus- 
tomed to such expressions of scepticism on the part of 
the secular world, and often we have quietly, perhaps 
unconsciously, given up any real expectation of being 
listened to and understood. Has the contact between 
God and man been easy at any time since the Fall ? 
What did the Jews do when they heard God speaking to 
them through the prophets ? They killed them, or at 
best remained hopelessly indifferent. How did the people 
of the first Christian centuries look upon the Church ? 
Doubtless as a very outmoded body — the Areopagus, 
that outstanding institution of culture and tradition, 
brought it home to Paul rather frankly that his thinking 
was nothing but a mixture of Oriental mysticism and 
simple lack of common sense. Already at that early 
time respectable minds were putting the story of the 
Resurrection in the category of children’s fairy tales. 
Some centuries later Erasmus considered Luther an old- 
fashioned relic of the Dark Ages. And how many Eras- 
muses has the Church met since the Renaissance ? It 
was the proud discovery of the philosophers and moral- 
ists of the last two hundred years that God is an unne- 
cessary concept ; what then could the secular world of 
1950 be expected to think of Christians who stick stub- 
bornly to their conviction that the whole of world his- 
tory revolves around a man who lived and died almost 
two thousand years ago? Everything concurs to con- 
vince church members that they are bound to be mis- 
understood, that from the point of view of the secular 
world their message will always be ‘‘irrelevant’’. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that one of the greatest 
and most subtle temptations of the Church today is to 
modernize the Christian message, to “‘streamline”’ it, to 
adapt it to the requirements of modern taste, intelligence 
and sensitivity. Nothing very new, indeed — it is not so 
long since the days of the great discussions of the nine- 
teenth century, in which theologians attempted to 
“adapt” Christian theology to such modern concepts as 
evolution. In our time we have all known the scandal 
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of Christians who, often unconsciously, perverted the 
Gospel by introducing into it such notions as anti- 
semitism, or hatred of the nation’s enemies, which aimed 
at making Christianity relevant to history. It may be 
that today the paramount temptation for Student 
Christian Movements is to make themselves “relevant” by 
adapting themselves to and supporting the philosophies 
which prevail in the universities, communism or anti- 
communism, existentialism or idealism, democracy or 
tradition. Too often it seems that Christians are not 
very convinced of the truth of their doctrine, for they 
seem more interested in securing a favourable judgment 
from the authorities of the world than in speaking 
the word of God’s judgment on all worldly ideologies, 
philosophies and beliefs. They seem to be harbouring in 
the bottom of their hearts an unavowed suspicion that 
Christianity would be more effective if it incorporated 
within it some elements of modern wisdom. 

Such inconstancy on the part of Christians reveals a 
much deeper crisis. If the Church doubts whether its 
message is relevant to the world, it shows that it really 
does not believe that Christ is Lord of the world. The 
only relevancy of the Christian message is to the King- 
dom of God — to the Kingdom to. come, and not to 
human society. This message should model itself on 
Christ, not on man. Christian witness in need of a guide 
cannot look to philosophical or political systems; it 
cannot rely on traditions or power; it is not even depend- 
ent, in the last analysis, on a well-organized theology. 
There is no man-made substitute for the only founda- 
tion, the corner-stone which God has established, His 
Son. 

The Christian cannot be primarily preoccupied with 
answering man’s questions, meeting man’s expressed 
needs or desires, satisfying man’s impulses and tastes, 
reason and judgment. It is a constant note running 
through the whole Bible that Jesus Christ — and with 
Him our Christian message — had “no form nor come- 
liness... no beauty that we should desire him”; that 
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God’s messengers generally are those “foolish things of 
the world” which God has chosen “to confound the 
wise’, those “weak things of the world” which God has 
chosen “to confound the things that are mighty’’, those 
“base things of the world and things which are despised 
and things which are not”’, which God has chosen “‘to bring 
to nought things that are’. Christ is foolishness or scan- 
dal for the man of the world ; the Christian cannot refuse 
to accept the same descriptions, for they are but a 
token of faithful witness. 

However, this should not be used as an alibi for 
carelessness in our relations with our fellow men. Christ 
is foolishness and scandal; this does not allow us to be 
foolish or scandalous. At this point we should pay much 
greater attention to the charge of irrelevance which 1s 
currently preferred against us. If the irrelevance of our 
message is truly the fundamental irrelevance of the 
Cross and Resurrection, there is nothing to do but to 
stick to it, and to pray God that His Spirit may make it 
relevant to all hearts. But can we ever be certain that 
we are not introducing a good deal of human irrelevance 
into our witness ? It is so easy to deceive ourselves into 
assuming that our prejudices, dislikes and enthusiasms 
are matters of Christian obedience. What can we do about 
it? There is, of course, no trick for it. The only way 
seems to be, on the one hand, to constantly submit our 
witness anew to the judgment of God, which in practice 
means to check it against the norm of the Scriptures ; on 
the other hand, to be guided by a spirit of love for those 
to whom the message is addressed. ‘‘He that dwelleth 
in love dwelleth in God, and God in him.” This does not 
mean, of course, to indulge in romantic dreams, while 
closing our eyes to our own selfishness and the world’s 
revolt. It consists in addressing our witness to people, 
where they are, in the reality of their misery and of their 
redemption ; in being concerned not with the purity of 
our words and concepts — indeed, our words do not 
matter — but with being the instruments of the Word 
of God, the living relation between God and man. It 
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may mean to speak a word of judgment, of condemna- 
tion ; 1t may mean to bring division and strife where 
there was apparent unity and peace. But at the same 
time it will always mean to be messengers of reconcilia- 
tion, of redemption, of joy, above all of hope, since we 
shall then be truly God’s messengers. We shall perhaps 
ask man new questions, instead of bringing answers to 
his problems ; but if the questions are God’s questions, 
they carry within them the promise, the assurance that 
when man answers them, he will be entirely liberated 
from all his old worries and problems. Slogans are of no 
great use, but in this connection we might paraphrase the 
well-known precept of Augustine as “‘Love and say what 
you like.” If we are really primarily concerned with 
loving our neighbour and sharing with him God’s love, 
then our witness is safe, and we can be sure that it will 
be relevant. 


* 
as ¥ 


The articles published in this issue of The Student 
World are based on speeches which were delivered at two 
of the conferences which the World’s Student Christian 
Federation organized in August and September of this year. 
The first, held at La Roche Dieu, Biévres, in France, had 
as its theme the somewhat puzzling words, “Provisional 
Hopes”. At the other, theological students gathered at 
Stein in Germany to study the relevance of theological 
training. At both meetings the question of relevance 
was central, not only in the main addresses but also in 
the Bible study and discussion groups. Questions about 
our adequacy to be God’s witnesses, either in secular 
professions or in the ministry, were asked and seriously 
considered. While in the first conference the centre of 
interest was the relevance of Christian attitudes and 
thinking in the realm of politics, the second dealt mainly 
with the validity of the professional ministry and of the 
theological education provided in seminaries and col- 
leges. At least three main areas of questioning were 
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explored : Is the Church relevant in its prophetic ministry 
in a world so profoundly disturbed and divided by poli- 
tical strife? Is the Church relevant in its pastoral 
ministry when it still relies on professional pastors and 
workers, while society has changed so profoundly since 
the institution of such forms of service, and when new 
forms of lay ministry are shaping up everywhere ? Is the 
Church relevant in its theological and intellectual ministry 
at a time when not only is society being changed by 
fundamental revolutions, but Christendom itself is being 
shaken to its depths by the ‘ecumenical reformation” ? 
The few speeches published here cannot give a full picture 
of what these two conferences meant to many of their 
participants, but they will help to continue in a much 
wider framework the self-examination which is our com- 
mon task today. 


Many readers of The Student World have asked whe- 
ther it is possible to ask questions of or present criticisms 
to the authors of its articles. It goes without saying that 
all readers are not only permitted but urged to send any 
questions or comments to the editor, who will forward 
them to the author concerned. As in the past, the 
editor may ask permission to publish some of these 
letters in The Student World. Please write as often as 
you wish ; it is your best way of supporting our maga- 
zine. 
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Provisional Hopes 


Joun DESCHNER 


Free to hope 


“Provisional hopes” are difficult to write about 
because they reveal exactly those points where we are 
afraid to love our fellow men enough to face their real 
despairs in a real and tragic world. They reveal how easy 
it is to be Pharisees in our “‘theological pietism’’. This 
article aims ultimately to say one thing: that we, as 
Christians, have been made free to “hope all things” 
with and for our fellow men. It is part of our missionary 
task to do so. 


Ultimate hope and idols 


Ultimately, we hope for the Lord to come and mani- 
fest His Kingdom. This is the prayer of the New Testa- 
ment: “Come, Lord Jesus.” It is our daily prayer: 
“Thy kingdom come.” It is a part of our creed: “He 
shall come.” There is no difference, ultimately, between 
our hope and our faith. We know a kind of hope which 
is stronger than any disaster, and in which we can securely 
place our faith. It is strangely different from the political 
hopes of our time in this: it is beyond the inner disaster 
in which every political hope must end. Jesus Christ 
came. He suffered the Cross. He rose, to establish His 
victory over the powers of our darkness. And He will 
come again to manifest His Kingdom, fully. This is the 
ultimate hope for all of us, involved as we are in a his- 
tory which seems, in so many ways, to be nearing its end. 

It is not the task of this article to develop dogmatically 
this ultimate Christian hope: rather, to ask what it can 
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mean for us in our own time. But it needs to be empha- 
sized, when one begins to think about the Christian hope 
operating in history, that this ultimate Christian hope 
always stands against any hope in history. We do not 
need to look for idols in our world. They are looking for 
us. The hope for a classless society, the hope for a world 
state, the hope for personal security — all good hopes — 
acquire all the demonic power of idols when we put our 
faith in them. Our hope, as Christians, is not any hope 
in history, but the hope that Christ will come again into 
history to manifest His Kingdom. 

Though inadequate, this introduction must suffice. 
It is made only because it is so easy to forget our ultimate 
Christian hope when we begin to think of “provisional 
hopes’. Some have said that Christians know nothing of 
“provisional hopes” — that Christians must try to des- 
troy the “provisional hopes’ which so easily become 
idols. But this zeal to affirm the ultimate hope sacrifices 
the Christian vocation to “hope all things”. It is right 
to insist that we know no ultimate hope except Christus 
Victor, but our missionary obligation requires that we 
proclaim this ultimate hope in all the tragic complexities 
of our historical situation. And this leads us to say that 
our ultimate hope requires Christians to hope some things 
provisionally, also. “‘Provisional hopes” for the Christian 
are organically dependent upon our ultimate hope. 
Because we know where to place our fatth, we are free to 
hope all things. Far from being an idolatrous alternative 
to the ultimate Christian hope, “‘provisional hopes” know 
no other justification than Christus Victor. It may not 
be too much to say that “‘provisional hopes” are the day- 
to-day incarnation of our ultimate hope. 


Provisional hopes 


What are “provisional hopes” ? Obviously, they are 
hopes that depend on something. They are contingent 
hopes, operational hopes, working hopes, concrete hopes. 
They are hopes which have to do with our historical 
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situation. In their historical content, they look very 
much like the political hopes of our time — because they 
are hoped in a historical situation. 

But at a deeper level, they are the full height and 
depth of the ultimate Christian hope, when it is really 
believed in a particular historical situation, and not 
simply set down as a dogmatic assertion. ‘Provisional 
hopes” are the incarnate, concrete possibilities which we 
can see in our historical situation exactly because Christ’s 
Cross and Resurrection were a real victory, and because 
faith in Christus Victor liberates us from our near-sighted- 
ness which is caused by anxiety, so that we can see the 
astonishingly concrete and cosmic scope of that victory. 
“Provisional hopes” are part of what the Bible speaks 
of after that terribly concrete word “therefore”. ‘“There- 
fore... be holy yourselves in all your conduct.’ ‘“There- 
fore... lead a life worthy of the calling to which you 
have been called.” 


“Provisional hopes” and political hopes 


The meaning of “provisional hopes’ may become 
clearer when they are contrasted with political hopes. 
Superficially, their content is the same. The difference 
hes in whether they are accepted provisionally. 

Concretely, what are some of these hopes ? European 
federalism, that a third world war need not come, that 
Russia can be contained, that American foreign policy 
need not be reactionary, that social democracy can be 
an effective political force — these are a few. They 
are necessary and right, so far as they go. Half-truths 
and partial solutions are required in politics. The danger 
is that we won’t have realistic eyes to see them as half- 
truths and as partial solutions to our real problem. 

The tragedy of our generation is not that it lacks 
hopes, but that its hopes are the expression of its anxieties 
and not of its faith.. It is bound to its hopes: it 1s not 
free. It is bound to its hopes because it has to put its 
faith in its hopes. Because it knows no Christ, it has 
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no understanding of the provisional character of histor- 
ical hopes. Political hopes, because they are historical 
hopes, do not contain the dimension of the ultimate, 
except by negation: God judges them. They are not 
strong enough to bear our faith. When they fail, as 
they must, they carry down to inner disaster all who 
place their faith in them. 

And this disaster is a provisional victory for the very 
forces which Christ conquered, but which are not yet 
destroyed. Unless we trust in Christ’s victory over the 
demonic, we are at the mercy of the demonic. We can 
place our faith in political hopes — which cannot sustain 
faith — but when political hopes fail, as they must, 
we are at the mercy of the demonic. Then we see 
that our hope was not true hope at all, but anxiety. 
And despair — the real, though limited, victory which 
the demonic can still achieve — is the only end of 
this road. 

God did not create men to hope without Christ. 
Exactly what distinguishes the Christian’s “provisional 
hopes” from these self-sufficient political hopes is that 
the Christian does not set his faith in them. They can 
be given up. They are expendable. Though it is costly 
for him, the Christian can suffer loss of his ‘“‘provisional 
hopes” without inner disaster. Political hopes are 
human hopes, nourished by concrete expectations and 
possibilities, but based ultimately on human anxieties — 
or idealisms which are the projections of human anxieties. 
“Provisional hopes’ are also human hopes — for 
Christians are human — but they are based not on 
anxieties, but on the concrete obedience of Christians in 
declaring or pointing to their ultimate hope: Christus 
Victor. They are the “impossible” positive hopes — 
empowered by the Holy Spirit — which Christians have 
the vocation to present in every critical situation. They 
are our response to God’s invitation to work with him 
in holding open the human possibilities in our critical 
world, while God manifests the working out of his will 
in history. 
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The Apostle Paul is adrift in a wrecked ship with 
despairing passengers and a mutinous crew. Because he 
had ultimate hope, Paul was free to hope, quite concretely 
but without anxiety, for rescue. And we are told that 
it was Paul’s confidence which prevented mutiny and 
made it possible for all to be saved. This is an example 
of “provisional hope’’. 


Declaring our hope 


In another way, “provisional hopes’’ are the form of 
our concrete obedience to the Christian task to declare 
— not only to believe — the victory of Christ. So far, 
we have spoken only of what Christ’s victory means 
in the “provisional hopes’ of the individual Christian. 
But Christ’s victory was for the world, and the mission 
which He gave to His Church was to declare the radical 
universality of this victory. Indeed, we may believe 
from the New Testament, that the time of His coming 
to manifest His Kingdom depends, in part, on our 
faithfulness in declaring this Gospel to every man. 

Far too much, we have looked on our missionary 
message as an abstraction — a sort of theological pass- 
word for entrance into the Kingdom. But the Bible 
refuses to let us proclaim the Gospel apart from our 
concrete, tragic situation. This is why our thinking about 
“provisional hopes” is relevant to our missionary task. 

In a world that doubts any ultimate design in exist- 
ence, our missionary declaration cannot stop short of 
declaring that God has a design for our world. Where 
men believe that a third world war must come, our 
declaration must make plain that God has a plan for 
East and West to live peacefully together. Where men 
despair of Europe’s future, our message must be said 
in ways that show, realistically, that God has a mission 
for Europe. For Christians to be hopeless about these 
things in their missionary declaration is not only sad 
— it is sinful, for such preaching denies the hope of 
the Gospel — that Christ zs victorious. 
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But here, an important warning is_ necessary. 
We cannot preach these “provisional hopes’. They 
are not the content of our missionary declaration. We 
cannot forget that God judges all political hopes radically. 
And there is always the necessity to proclaim God’s 
judgment upon their ultimate validity. Jeremiah’s 
message was a proclamation of doom upon the popular 
political hopes of his day. The Cross means at this point 
that we must realize that God’s judgment stands over 
against all human hopes, and will deny them. And this 
fact raises the sharpest question about whether Christians 
have anything to do with “provisional hopes’. 

But we also know that our message does not proclaim 
annihilation and despair. It proclaims real hope, ultimate 
hope, which God intends us to apprehend in our concrete 
historical situation. Two distinctions may be helpful 
here. The first is the distinction between faith and hope. 
Our message proclaims God’s judgment upon placing 
our ultimate faith in any of our political hopes. But 
it does allow us — once the scandal of the Cross has 
been faced and accepted — to accept similar hopes, 
provisionally. The key to the position here set forth is 
that faith in the ultimate hope means that we can be 
hopeful in our concrete situation. The second distinction 
is between the form and the content of our declaration. 
The ultimate hope is the content, always. But it must 
be both apprehended and declared in the concrete 
historical situation. In this sense, the form of our declar- 
ation has to do with provisional hopes — always under- 
standing their provisional character. 

We preach under the Cross. We must be prepared 
to see these “provisional hopes’ dashed. It is not that 
such hopes are false. It is that we can never understand 
fully the provisional manifestations of our ultimate 
hope. Israel hoped for a kingdom. The exile showed 
Israel the true meaning of their hope, and it was a 
scandal to them. But, because the Second Isaiah clearly 
saw the ultimate hope, he could preach it in a way 
which included a concrete historical hope for restoration. 
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Such preaching is not easy: it is truly a vocation under 
the Cross. But only such preaching can declare the 
Good News with real compassion for our fellow men. 


Hope all things 


Christians are free to hope. They are free — more, 
they are called — to hope all things. Each in his own 
way and work has the vocation to present obediently 
his “provisional hopes” in witness to his ultimate and 
sure hope. This is our privilege in working with God 
to bring the ultimate hope to bear upon all the details 
of the common life. 

_ And we are urged to hope for impossible things. 
At its best, the missionary Ghurch has lived and strug- 
gled, suffered and grown on the impossible. It is not 
an unrealistic Church. It is the heart of realism to 
know that political hopes cannot be ultimate hopes. 
Exactly because faith in Christus Victor nourishes this 
kind of realism, Christians are free to be the blessed 
fools who hope concretely, in concrete situations, for 
the manifestation of the overpowering, concrete — but 
to the world, impossible — fact: that Christ has been 
victorious in beginning His Kingdom, and that His 
Kingdom will come: This is strong hope: not wishing 
for something, but knowing what is happening. 

Talking about our faith in ultimate hope is not enough. 
It must be “talked” in all the distressing contradictions 
of real situations. But precisely within this distress we 
are free to hope all things because we hope for our Lord 
to come. 
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Politics and Evangelism’ 


Henri HatzreLtp 


The question of the relationship between personal 
ethics and the Gospel raises no great difficulty. Private 
morality is clearly related to theology. But we have to 
look at the relationship between politics and evangelism, 
between politics and the Gospel, and indeed our first 
reaction is one of hesitation and disquiet. Politics is 
something unsafe, unsettled, and its relationship with 
the Gospel more remote. The validity of Christian 
concern for it could be questioned. While political 
discussions are certainly challenging and fascinating, 
we doubt whether they belong to the realm of faith. 
We tend to look at them as something alien to the unique 
responsibility of the Christian witness to Jesus Christ. 

If we believe that politics belongs to a different 
realm from that of the Gospel, if we term the relationship 
Gospel—politics as at least ambiguous, we simply show 
that we have not yet understood that politics is part 
of ethics. We unconsciously endorse an individualistic 
conception of man. In this we are prisoners of our 
western heritage, for western civilization, since its very 
origin, has been marked by a definite individualism. 
Classical literature, both of Greek and Roman antiquity, 
and of the Renaissance and the following centuries, 
displays a conception of man dominated by the individual, 
conceived of as a closed territory, in which all human 
dramas take place, whether they are passions or duties 
or ideas ; society is nothing but the sum of these many 
closed individuals. Even when man meets man, he 
remains a unique, self-centred reality. This was the 
conception of all moralists in antiquity, such as Plutarch 
and Theophrastes, and our French moralists followed 
the same line. Today it is precisely this individualistic 


* This article is based on notes taken during a speech delivered at the 
Federation Annual Conference at Biévres. 
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conception which history questions. Today it becomes 
clear that man is to be defined not only as an individual 
but also as “participation” in collective life. 


Man as “participation” 


We must look at this from two angles, one theological 
and one historical. If we speak in theological terms, we 
must say that man is defined primarily as one who 
participates in the Body of Christ. To live in Christ 
means not to live any longer in oneself but by particip- 
ating in the life of Christ, by sharing in the saving power 
of His resurrection. This means the establishment of a 
personal tie, not only between Christ and man, but at 
the same time between man and the Body of Christ, 
which is His Church. Once a man becomes a Christian, 
he becomes tpso facto a part of the Body, dependent on 
the whole of the Body. There is nothing which can be 
called the life of an individual Christian. The individual 
as such is overcome in Christian life. There is no more 
isolation, solitude for him — he is a member of the Body. 
His autonomy has disappeared — but only that autonomy 
which we may call the destructive autonomy of sin. 
As Christians we are members together of the same 
Body ; together we suffer and we rejoice. To each one 
of us is given the opportunity of experiencing the great 
joy of the discovery that even in suffering we may find 
comfort and peace in the joy of other members. To 
each of us is addressed the admonition of Paul, that 
fornication harms not only ourselves but the Church, 
the Body of Christ, and even Christ, Her Head. The 
Church in which we live is not only a congregation of 
believers. It existed before we believed anything ; 
before we believed, the invitation was addressed to us 
to become Her members. The Church existed before 
we did, for it is the mystical Body of Christ. We must 
grow in Christ, and that means simply to strengthen 
and deepen this relationship with the Body and its Head. 
Charity, this Christian love which Paul describes as 
the highest of all Christian virtues, is really not a virtue. 
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To love my neighbour does not mean to entertain good 
relations with him as neighbours. The agape is really 
the vital inner movement of the Body that makes it one. 
In brief, we say that the Body of Christ is a revelation 
of our human essence. We participate in Christ, and 
in this participation we discover what it is to exist. 


The ‘“‘planetization” of modern man 


It is rather surprising to discover that this theological 
revelation corresponds so immediately with the data of 
contemporary history. On another plane we also discover 
that the human condition is not really individuality but 
participation. Modern man cannot but recognize his 
dependence on other men; to use the expression of 
Father Teilhard de Chardin, during the last decades a 
fundamental development has taken place which he 
calls human “‘planetization’. Look, for instance, at the 
condition of the French farmer around 1800. He was 
isolated in the most real sense of the word in his small 
village, living in a completely autarkical way, not only 


in so far as his material needs were concerned, but even — 


culturally ; the parish priest and the village schoolmaster 
provided him with his intellectual food ; he knew nothing of 
the great political events of the world, and this continued 
until so recently that in 1914 some Bretons, when mobil- 
ized, joined the French army with the conviction that 
they were continuing the war against Great Britain — 
the world had gone on for more than a century without 
their noticing it! Look now at a similar French farmer 
in 1950. During the last fifty years his life has been 
completely transformed ; one of the most basic features 
of this change has been the radio. Through it he knows 
about great political events which take place elsewhere 
in the world; he knows about them and knows that 
he is directly affected by them. New needs have been 
taught to him, and he now depends on Chile for his 


fertilizer and on the United States for agricultural — 


equipment. His culture has been “planetized”: he 
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the world over. He is no longer “‘individual’”’, but complete 
“participation” in the life of this world. And if this 
is true of the French farmer, this epitome of traditional 


individualism, how much more is it true of the industrial 


workers, who by their condition are so much more 
dependent on others ? 


Man as “history” and “situation” 


In brief, we cannot forget that man essentially is to 
be conceived as “history” and “situation”, that he is 
taken up in a movement which overcomes him, and 
that his reaction to the outside world is largely condi- 
tioned by the “situation” in which he finds himself. It 
has been the great contribution of German philosophy 
during the last century to show how man belongs to 
history and cannot enclose himself in a jealous individ- 
ualism. Marx showed it by emphasizing economic 
conditions, but Nietzsche and. Spengler and many others 
followed exactly parallel courses. 

In other words, we cannot speak, on the one hand, 


of man as an individual and, on the other, of some super- 


ficial or exterior preoccupations, such as politics, but 
must remember that man is profoundly bound up in 
politics.. There is no man who does not find himself in 
a political or economic “‘situation”’ in relation to someone 
else. All men, without exception, are dependent to 
some degree on political institutions and structures. Any 
Christian approach, and I am thinking here for instance 
of Moral Rearmament, which does not look with complete 
seriousness at these institutions and structures, is bound 
to produce a narrowed conception of man, and to be 
the prisoner of an individualism which is both out-dated 
and in contradiction with the Christian faith. It would 
be stupid to make a separation between an individual 
morality which we link with the Gospel and a collective 
political morality which we keep independent from it. 
If we took such a line, we would simply blind ourselves 
to both historical and theological realities. Politics is an 
essential part of ethics. 
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The light shining in the darkness 


Looking now at evangelism, I would like strongly to 
emphasize that evangelizing does not mean only speaking 
about the Gospel, as some missionaries are said to have 
done in the last century, when they went through villages 
preaching the Gospel and then went away. To preach 
the Gospel, to be an evangelist, means to take seriously 
the whole life of Christ : Christ not only preached — He 
lived, and His life is His Gospel, the saving word and 
act of God. Jesus Christ evangelized by healing as well 
as by preaching, and sometimes, as before Herod, by 
refusing to speak. Above all, Christ evangelized by 
dying. It seems to me that we have been somewhat 
misled in our conception of evangelism by a too strongly 
“protestant”? bias, according to which the evangelist 
is but a wandering preacher. I would suggest that we 
return now to a more widely human notion, for instance, 
that of the light shining in the darkness. Evangelism 
means the word of God coming to man, meeting the 
power of sin and death, and destroying it. To evangelize 
does not only mean to go to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, but to penetrate in depth into the whole 
of human nature, into all realms of human life, and to 
challenge them with the whole message of the Gospel. 

There are very different types of evangelists. Look 
for instance at Livingstone and St. Therése de Lisieux. 
They represent two extremely different forms of Christian 
witness, but they are complementary and not mutually 
exclusive. Both fought against the power of darkness 
— lhivingstone against the political and social evil of 
slavery in darkest Africa, and Therése, the humble nun, 
against all the dark and silent powers of jealousy, 
resentment and hatred which wander within the walls 
of a convent.. Here are two different engagements, but 
for Christ there is only one battle, the same everywhere, 
whatever its form may be. To evangelize means to 
fight this battle against the powers which enslave man 
and forbid him to enter the Kingdom, the powers of 
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deceit, of fear and sensuality, of avarice, but also of 
social injustice, of war, of racial prejudice, of tyranny, 
of economic exploitation. When we see evangelism in 
the perspective of the universal Kingship of Christ over 
all history and all men and all realms of life, the relation- 
ship between politics and evangelism becomes obvious 
— it is no longer a problem but an illuminating truth 
and therefore a duty. Dealing with political matters 
can and must be witnessing. 

The problem then remains of how and at what point 
to enter the political arena. What shall we do and say 
as evangelists in politics ? As we said above, politics is 
the art of collective behaviour; it is ambiguous, and 
its results are always hazardous and contingent, exactly 
in the same way as we can never be sure to what our 
personal relationships with another man may lead. 
In addition, in politics we are frightened by the ever- 
present arbitrariness of power and of its cruel empiricism. 


The illusions of democracy 


At present democracy is a catchword. I think we 
must recognize its immense value. It has been and is 
an effort to change this disquieting realm of politics, 
to take the arbitrariness of violence from the hands of 
the few and to entrust responsibility to the many, if 
not to all. In this way democracy remains the greatest 
thing which has been done for mankind and its emancip- 
ation. But it would be wrong to believe that democracy 
is truly the realization of the ultimate liberation of 
mankind, for democracy, as we know it, is stained by 
many illusions. I wish to mention two of them. In the 
first place, in democratic countries public opinion enter- 
tains the illusion that political rights and power are one 
and the same thing, that universal suffrage means that 
all citizens share in the effective control of government. 
Unfortunately historical experience shows that this is not 
true : in recent French history, for instance, governments 
representing a large majority, both of public opinion 
and in parliament, were unable to remain in power 
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because of the opposition of the great banks. A govern- 
ment cannot do very much when it is opposed by financial 
powers. Thus it can happen that a democratic constitu- 
tion leads, in actual practice, to a regime which has 
nothing in common with true democracy. Civic rights 
are not sufficient, and one of the most ironic features 
of the present time is that these so-called democratic 
rights are carefully retained by totalitarian regimes as 
a screen which helps to preserve among people the illusion 
of democracy. 

In the second place I should mention the illusion of 
ideologies. It has proved necessary in all democratic’ 
regimes to circulate ideas, and very often these ideas 
become ideologies, that is to say, screens behind which 
other ideas or realities are hidden. It is the most charac- 
teristic feature of ideologies that they are something 
different from what they claim to be: in the U.S.S.R. 
the Marxist ideology has been simply the screen for the 
wild expansion of the vital energy of a new people, 
looking around for its way, not according to the logical 
continuity of an ideology, but with the unforeseeable 
brutality of empiricism. The illusory character of ideo- 
logies has become so obvious for Europeans during the 
last years that they are now inclined to consider all 
ideologies as mystification, as electoral platforms without 
any spiritual substance. In regard to ideologies, the 
European is now in the process of becoming a complete 
sceptic. This is a good thing; the lie of ideology in — 
public life must be denounced. 


All political powers are suspect 


However, I wish to go much further and deeper at the 
risk of scandalizing many. I wish to remind those, who, 
like myself, love their country and their democracy, 
that Jesus Christ has specifically condemned all powers : 
“The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them 
and those in authority over them are called benefactors. 
But not so with you” (Luke 22: 25) ; “What is exalted. 


among men is an abomination in the sight of God” 
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(Luke 16: 15), and in the Epistle to the Corinthians 
Paul reminds us that Christ was crucified by the princes 
of this world (I Cor. 2: 8). It is important to emphasize 
when dealing with the political responsibility of the 
Christian that all political powers are by definition 
suspect, are accused by God. It is possible that even 
democratic powers have something demonic in them, | 
at least potentially, even when democratic forms are 
preserved. It might be that we are on the eve of the 
establishment of powers, more far-reaching than ever, 
at once in the political, military, juridical, economic, 
scientific and medical realms, which will really threaten 
man in his deepest being. These powers could be 
democracies as well as totalitarian regimes, for demo- 
eracies are in the process of hardening themselves and 
centralizing power in order to fight against totalitar- 
ianism. Suddenly man is set back several centuries. 
He can only remain passive, submit to his fate, and 
suffer without understanding, but he will probably 
keep the illusion of liberty and democracy. He will 
imagine that he is still informed, even if he does not 
know a thing. He will vote without realizing that his 
ballot only contributes to the strengthening of tyranny. 
You may say that this picture is too dark. Our task 
remains the same wherever we are; whenever power 
for action is left to us, no matter how small it is, we 
must fight. Where there are still political channels open, 
let us use them. If they are closed, let us fight under- 
ground or in other ways. Politics, after all, is not the 
engine of the world, but only one of the controlling 
gears. It is as untrue to think that politics runs history 
as to imagine, as do little children, that the steering 
wheel runs the car. If politics should become inaccessible, 
there are many other gears — trade unions, teaching, etc. 


The poor — the end of political action 


Finally, how should we describe the purpose, the 
end of political action ? We are told that our primary 
consideration should be the defence of spiritual values, 
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those values which are so dear to “‘honourable’’ people, 
the boni viri of Rome, with their most typical represent- 
ative, Cicero, the most accomplished Pharisee among 
all those ‘‘saviours” of the world. The Christian cannot 
be content with the defence of a conception of man 


‘according to pagan views. The Christian has nothing 


to do with the “honourable” man, the kalos kagathos 
of Athens. What prophets and evangelists are concerned 
with is the poor, the man who has been crushed by 
life. For him the prophets proffer their political and 
social claims. In him Jesus sees the type of real man. 
For him, Jesus said, is His salvation. We need not 
care for spiritual values, but we must be concerned for 
the poor. It is the poor to whom the Magnificat refers : 
“He hath filled the hungry with good things, and the 
rich he hath sent empty away.” This is a more revolu- 
tionary text than any political pronouncement, and it 
should be the central theme of political activity for 
the Christian. Who is the poor today ? For us in France 
it is the industrial worker with a ridiculously small 
salary, and the Vietnamese who suffers from French 
oppression. The poor for whom I must care is my 
victim. I know whois the poor for me, and every Christian 
must make the same effort to discover his poor, his 
victim. The poor is always he who is humiliated, excluded 
from human dignity, the underdog of society. We cannot 
be concerned for spiritual values as long as they are 
denied to him. Our political action must be primarily 
to help him to get access to them, and prophetically 
to denounce a political world in which he is poor. 

In conclusion, need it be said that concern for the 
poor brings us back precisely to the centre of evangeliz- 
ation ? The concern of Jesus was that the good news 
be announced to the poor. In so far as Christians in 
their political action place concern for the poor before 
any other, they witness that the Kingdom of God has 
come upon them, that God does not abandon the destitute 
to forces which crush them, but that He is for them a 
living Redeemer. 


Spiritual Problems of Students in America 


Paut ABRECHT 


Probably never before in our history have American 
young people subjected themselves to the kind of fund- 
amental soul searching which is characteristic of this 
generation. This is particularly true of the present 
student generation. Their spiritual problems are very 
little different from those of their contemporaries in 
Europe. In some ways they may be in an even more 
difficult situation than European students, for though 
they have opportunities, material comforts and privileges 
which few students in Europe know, they do not have 
the same resources of mind and faith as European 
students, particularly Christian students. Christians in 
Europe have lived dangerously and they have a feeling 
for the eschatological element in life. They know what 
it means to stand in a situation in which all that one 
has — community, social group, family and future — 
is taken away, and there is nothing left to stand upon 
except the Christian faith. Until comparatively recently, 
Americans have not known that experience. They 
have lived adventurously but not dangerously. They 
have experienced difficult problems but they have not 
understood despair. They have known discouragement 
but not fear of the future. But as a result of the last 
war and the pre-war depression we are beginning to 
experience this “shaking of the foundations’, and there 
is a growing feeling that we will come to know futility 
and fear in dimensions which we only begin to imagine 
today. 

Students in America are beginning to know that 
sense of meaninglessness, that fear of the future, that 
despair in the goodness of man, the pessimism and doubt 
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which comes to those who lack a profound faith with 
which to meet the challenge of evil in modern hfe. We in 
America have great power today, but we have a new 
sense of the precarious foundations of that power. We 
have great wealth, but we realize how much else we 
need to make a really satisfying life. We sense that the 
world wants not only wealth and economic aid, but 
it wants moral and spiritual help. How much can we 
give to the world ? 

Thoughtful youth in America are beginning to sense 
the real ambiguity of our most treasured political institu- 
tions and the democratic philosophy upon which they 
are based. In the past we had undaunted faith in the 
ability of man to construct a good society and a simple 
confidence that ours was the good society. The state of 
the world and the behaviour of mankind have revealed 
the fallacy of this simple optimism and self-confidence. 
This is what makes the problem of the American student 
in some ways even more tragic than that of the Christian 
student in Europe. Perhaps Christians in Europe can 
look to the future with hope because they have conquered 
fear. But in America many Christian youth have yet 
to discover the real meaning of hope in the face of real 
fear. It is in this setting that the issues facing American 
students must be viewed today. 


The social and spiritual situation of America 


The crisis confronting students in America is partly 
the result of political, economic and cultural changes 
which have come as the result of two world wars and 
the rapid growth of our industrial capitalist society. 
Since 1932, the pattern of economic and political life 
in America has been very radically altered. America 
has suddenly come of age and been forced to discover 
solutions for the accumulated social problems of a 
highly technical society. The rapid rise to power in 


recent years of the trade unions is one example of the — 


new situation. Only fifteen years ago the organized 
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trade union movement was not a serious factor in our. 

society, whereas today it has become a political and 
economic force equal in influence to the large corporations. 
The struggle for power between labour and capital 
underlies much of the recent turmoil in our political life. 

Perhaps even more important has been the role of 
America in international affairs. The war and post-war 
developments have challenged traditional American isol- 
ationism. We have lived for so long in a world of our 
own, that it has come as a great shock to discover that 
what concerned the rest of the world concerned us also. 
The fact is that America has become in two decades 
the most powerful nation in the world, or at least in 
that part of the world which believes in the ideals and 
principles of the western cultural heritage. The burdens 
of world leadership were thrust upon us before the 
bulk of our people were in the least prepared to assume 
them. The acceptance of the responsibilities which have 
come with American economic and military power has 
not been achieved over night, and it is not yet complete. 
For students in America, as for most Americans, tradi- 
tionally given to viewing issues in simple, moral, black 
and white terms, the complexity of international affairs 
and the real mixture of good and evil in the best schemes 
for world order, create problems of moral decision which 
are difficult in the extreme. 

But all these elements are in a certain sense only 
manifestations of a deeper crisis, a crisis which would 
have occurred without the depression, without the war 
-and the post-war struggle. Our people are no longer 
sure about the ultimate purpose of our society. We have 
taken great pride in our technical achievements and 
our productive system, and we can claim more auto- 
mobiles, more radios and more television sets per person 
than any other country on the earth. But what are the 
goals of American life, what is the ultimate purpose 
of this wealth, and what ends does it serve ? What 
are the standards by which people are to judge whether 
these aims are the right aims? These questions would 
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have had to be answered in America sooner or later. 
The recent war and its aftermath have only caused them 
to be asked sooner. American society has been heading 
toward impasses of its own making, deeper impasses 
than Marxism, or naturalism or any other social theory 
could envisage. We have reached the moment when 
we must ask fundamental questions about the real 
values which our age is fostering, about the real needs 
of our times, and about the real meaning of hfe. 


The idealism of students in America 


The tendency of Christian students in America is to 
try to meet this crisis with the same faith which they 
have known in the past. It is the faith which might best 
be called Christian idealism. 

The idealism of the American people is a combination 
of a sincere and simple Christian humanism and a national 
spiritual tradition of freedom and equality. It is the 
means by which youth in America, on the one hand 
seem to transcend a purely national outlook and see 
the problems of the world with real objectivity, and on 
the other unconsciously absolutize the American political 
and economic order into a pattern for the whole world. 
This idealism is the basis of both the liberalism and the 
conservatism, the genuine internationalism and_ the 
provincial national attitudes of American thinking. 
Americans are not by tradition or temperament an 
imperialistic people. They want mainly to be left alone 
to build a prosperous and orderly society. They resent the 
intrusions of world responsibilities in much the same way 
that a father resents the intrusion of an ill-behaved child 
on his peace of mind. Americans are probably the most 
moralistic people in the world, and the more they see of 
the disorder of the rest of the world the more their moral 
provincialism and self-righteousness grow. It is difficult 
for them to see their participation in and responsibility 
for that disorder. They can without difficulty think of 
themselves as a Christian nation, and the large element 
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of self-criticism in the American character is evidence that 
this is not wholly due to complacency. Thus they are 
only confused and astonished by charges from abroad that 
they are imperialistic, and they can honestly say that 
they do not want to rule the world. For this reason it is 
hard for them to imagine the multitude of ways in 
which American economic and political power is influenc- 
ing the lives of people all over the world. To an outsider 
views such as these are patently naive, because they are. 
so evidently based on a mixing of valid Christian insights 
and limited political values. 

The Christian basis of this idealism, while real enough, 
is largely implicit. For the leaders of my generation of 
university students Christianity meant a fundamental 
attitude of tolerance towards those who disagreed with you, 
a spirit of goodwill combined with a willingness to make 
sacrifices in one’s personal life for the common welfare, 
and the support of group action to promote justice and 
righteousness in society. It has not been too long since 
the characteristic motto of student groups in America was 
“To live a Christian life and build a Christian world”. 
The Christian element in this slogan was mostly taken 
for granted, with the emphasis on action to protect civil 
liberties, and progressive social change in the economic 
order. 

I do not want to disparage in the least the profound 
spirit of social concern expressed by the Student Christian 
Movement in America or its real achievements. But by 
itself the spirit of social action has been insufficient. 
The purely ethical concern characteristic of Christianity 
in America has proved incapable of dealing with the pro- 
founder aspects of the contemporary American crisis. 
It could not grapple with the sinful pretensions of Amer- 
ican culture and American institutions. Moreover this 
social concern was very frequently shallow and superficial 
in its analysis of social issues. And finally, it could not 
confront the deep pessimism and growing distrust 
of men in all human effort. It could not answer the 
ultimate questions about the meaning of action itself, 
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and therefore it could not make a true and radical 
criticism of American life. 

In this connection it is important to note that paci- 
fism, which was based on this humanistic optimism and 
which was very strong in America during the ’thirties and 
even in the ’forties, has lost much of its hold on students 
in recent years. The causes for this decline cannot be 
explained fully here, but it is associated with the failure 
of theological liberalism to give persuasive answers to 
the theological, social and political questions which 
people have been asking in the last ten years. 


The search for a meaningful faith 


While no general religious revival has taken place 
among students in America, there is a growing awareness 
of the danger and peril in which they stand, not because 
of the hydrogen bomb, but because of the character of 
the human situation which the making of that bomb 
reveals, and because of the utter lack of anything to hold 
to or to believe in which is more substantial than either the 
faith of the humanist or the social program of the ethical 
activist. That has driven many students in America to 
search for the real meaning of the Christian view of life. 

For many of them the war crystallized this sense of 
need for a real faith. The effects have been noticeable 
particularly in those who want to go into the ministry. 
The dean of one of the largest theological schools in 
America, himself a veteran of the war, reports on the 
attitude of these students. He says: ““These veterans 
(students) are led by the experience of war to a truer 
appraisal of the real values of life, to fuller appreciation 
of the needs of this age, and to a careful re-examination 
of their own lives... They came to the seminary full of 
doubts, asking the vital probing questions to which they felt. 
they must have answers, and yet not sure that they would 
find them even here. The seminaries have had to be 
willing to accept men on this basis, offerimg them the 
opportunity to carry on their quest for a vital faith.” 
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-But this new search for a meaningful faith is not 
confined to the theological schools. In most institutions 
of higher education today in America there is a new 
interest both among faculty and students in the relev- 
ance of the Christian faith. The intellectual climate of 
American universities has changed very radically in the 
last ten years. -Naturalism and Marxism, which were 
once so powerful, are now in decline. Students do not 
want defences of Christianity. They want to know what 
Christianity means, what it says to them in their situa- 
tion. An acquaintance of mine has been lecturing on 
theology to students in the eastern United States. In 
one place two hundred students came to hear him lecture 
for two hours on biblical eschatology. In another uni- 
versity he lectured for an hour on the biblical interpre- 
tation of history to five hundred students, who then 
stayed another hour and a half to ask questions. That kind 
of experience was almost unknown in American educa- 
tional institutions fifteen years ago. There is a new interest, 
a new urge to learn about the meaning of Christianity. 

The importance of this must not be exaggerated, 
since it is confined to relatively small groups of students ; 
the churches and most of the student groups as a whole 
are not yet fully awake to it and to its implications for 
their work. But it is undoubtedly the most encouraging 
development in American life today. In a few years’ 
time it may mean a new birth for the Church. Despite 
their activity and energy, the bulk of our churches do 
‘not know what it means to make the Gospel real to 
people and particularly to youth. They are employing 
the old method of recruiting youth for the service of the 
Church, rather than going out to bring the Gospel to 
youth in the world. While the churches play a large role 
in American life, they tend to become stereotyped and 
formal, and too seldom present the Gospel in terms which 
make it seem very relevant to the needs of men today. 
They are generally unaware of the great problems of our 
society ; they are timid churches, and they are too 
‘satisfied with what they are doing. This new group of 
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youth going into the ministry is suspicious and critical of 
the Church as it is. They are dissatisfied with what we 
term in America the middle-class parish. They feel that 
it is impossible to have a true ministry in a situation in 
which the Church is founded upon and expresses so com- 
pletely the moral and social philosophy of the self-assured, 
self-confident, middle-class suburban groups of our large 
cities. They want to find a creative ministry, a ministry 
in which they can bring the full meaning of the Gospel 
to the great masses of people in our cities, to few of 
whom our churches now adequately minister. I had the 
opportunity to work with one such group which organized 
a parish in the slum area of East Harlem, New York City, 
probably one of the worst in the whole of the United 
States. To the people of the slums these young men and 
women have brought the Church. It is truly the Church 
of God: courageous, prophetic and full of the Spirit. 
There are other such experiments being carried on in 
America today, and they represent a new spearhead for 
Christianity into the life of our society. This new appre- 
ciation of Christianity has not dulled the traditional 
American interest in “social action”. Rather it has 
strengthened it by challenging many of the illusions on 
which it was founded in the past. Most of those who have 
been in the vanguard of the Protestant theological revival 
have been those who have sought to use it for the better 
realization of the vocation of the Christian in the realm 
of social problems, and those who have been most influen- 
tial in promoting “social action’’ are those who have been 
influenced by the theological trends of recent years. 


It is in these terms that I see the issues confronting 


the Christian student in America. They are open as 
never before to the challenge of the Gospel. They are 
searching for the profounder spiritual truths of the 
Christian view of life as against the biblicist or funda- 
mentalist interpretation on the one side or the idealist 
and humanitarian view on the other. Our great task is 
to nourish this new spirit amongst our youth and to help 
it to grow in power in the future. 
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An Irrelevant Profession ?' 
M. M. Tuomas 


The significance of the secular 


The more one considers the relevance of the profes- 
sional ministry in relation to the wholeness of the Church, 
the more one is led to think of the meaning of the lay 
and the secular world. I am not unaware of the present 
tendency in the ecumenical world to emphasize the place 
of the laity in the Church ; but I have a strong suspicion 
that much of it is not within the perspective of the signi- 
ficance of the secular to the wholeness of the Church. The 
question we have to ask is, What is the meaning of the 
lay and secular to the life of the Church ? 

Among Christian people, two attitudes are prevalent, 
both of them formulated as a call to “‘a return to reli- 
gion’. The failure of secular humanism symbolized so 
clearly in war and atom bomb has made the scientist, 
the politician and other laymen feel extremely insecure in 
the secular pursuits. As a result, on the one hand, signs 
are not wanting that many are beginning to think of 
religion as a domain of certainty and security, into which 
one may escape from an uncertain secular world. And 
one may find here the reasons for the appeal of certain 
theologies of the Word as well as of the Church which pro- 
claim a domain of security and infallibility. On the 
other hand, there is a nostalgia for the Middle Ages and 
its pattern of the religious domination of the secular, and 
a call to the secular world to give up its freedom, which 
has wrought so much havoe, and to accept the domination 
of the religious, is becoming more and more popular. 
These two attitudes arise out of a clear misunderstanding 
of the nature of the sacred as well as the secular, of the 
Church and the world. Is it not true to say that the 
secular and religious domains are both under judgment ? 


1 This article is based on notes taken during a speech at the Federation 
- Theological Students’ Conference at Stein, Germany. 
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There is no religion which is secure into which those who 
feel the insecurity of the secular life may run and be safe, 
or whose domination will save the secular world. The 
Church and the world stand together in sin, and therefore 


together under judgment. Any attempt of the Church to 


point to itself as the saviour is pure idolatry. 


A radical laictsm 


What then is the Church and the nature of its relation 
to the secular world ? “The Church is not a sphere of 
existence distinct and separate from the natural world 
and from history,” says J. H. Oldham. “It is a new 
dimension of reality permeating these realms and trans- 


forming them. The svorld contains the elements which ~ 


find their renewal in the Church... In Christ men have 
been made participants in the new age and are called to 
live in the power of a present reality.” The Church is 
therefore not something other than the secular, but the 
secular which knows its own true reality in the new age 
inaugurated in Christ ; it is the world which knows itself 
to be “in Christ” under the judgment and grace of the 
Crucified and Risen One. Between the time of Christ’s 
first coming and the second, this new life of the secular 
in Christ is “hidden”, and religious thinking and acting 
are the thinking and acting of men who “‘by faith”’ see 
“in part”, and witness to the judging and redeeming hand 
of Christ in and through their active participation in the 
life of the secular. As Tillich has said, ‘‘Religious thinking 
and acting represent manifestly what is hidden in secular 
thinking and acting ; they are not something beside the 
secular or above it or against it or a part of it; they are 
the representative expression of its ground and aim. 


Without such an expression secularism becomes empty — 


and the victim of demonic self-destruction.” That is why 


a true call to religion should be ‘‘a call, not to life in the 


Church as a sphere separate from the world, but to a life 


in the world in the fellowship of the Church and the ~ 


service of God’s redemptive purpose” (Oldham) ; 


?) 


it 
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should in reality be a recall to politics, to science and 
other lay activities, as “in Christ’’. 

Christian religion, therefore, is ‘‘a radical laicism’’, and 
the Church consists primarily of laymen doing their secu- 
lar jobs and witnessing to the true life of the secular 
“hid with Christ in God”. This was the insight of the 
Reformation in its conception of the Call and Vocation of 
the layman ; “but the attempt of the Reformation to fill 
secular activities with Christian meaning was not carried 
to a successful conclusion.” And even today when we 
think of the Church, we are not primarily thinking of the 
laymen and their witness to Christ in and through their 
Christian participation in the world, but of the bishops, 
the clergy, and perhaps also laymen who are doing full 
time “religious” work. And when we speak about the 
Church acting in the world, again our thoughts are about 
the sometimes relevant and more often irrelevant declar- 
ations of the ecclesiastics. And here, perhaps more than 
anywhere else, there ought to occur a real revolution in 
thought regarding the nature and witness of the Church, 
if we are to regain the wholeness of the Church. The 
famous Anglican Collect for Good Friday bids us to pray 
“for all estates of men in Christ that every member of 
the same in his vocation and ministry” may “truly and 
godly serve’ Him ; herein is a vision of the Church fulfil- 
ling 1ts ministry in the world though laymen who consider 
their lay life as “vocation and ministry’’, seeking to serve 
Him in the day-to-day decisions they make in the secular 
world. This is the vision we have to recapture about the 
Church in the world today. 


Expressing the vocation of all 


Do I then make the “religious” vocation and the 
ordained ministry irrelevant ? Far from it. They are, 
to use Tillich’s expression already quoted, “the represen- 
tative expression’ of the vocation and ministry to which 
all men are called in secular living. The “religious” voca- 
tion is a special representative manifestation of the very 
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idea of vocation and ministry by which the Church, which 
is primarily lay, lives in the world. In other words, the 
relevance of the professional ordained ministry is its rele- 
vance to the lay vocation. 

There are two aspects of this relevance of the pro- 
fessional religious vocation. First, the extraordinary reli- 
gious vocation is in itself a witness to the lay world 
regarding the reality of vocation by which it should live 
in the secular world. Just as we set apart some special 
time for prayer so that we may be enabled to pray with- 
out ceasing, or sanctify a particular place as the house of 
God so that we may realize that God’s presence is every- 
where, the special call for professional religious work and 
ministry is a necessary reminder to the reality of God’s 
call in ordinary work. Without it the very idea and pos- 
sibility of vocation may be ignored by laymen. Is it not 
true to say that in the heyday of the Student Volunteer 
Movement in the West, many a student was challenged 
to face the question of his vocation, by the simple fact 
that so many others were hearing the call of missionary 
vocation in distant lands ? The ordained ministry also 
offers the same challenge to the laymen. 

There is a second and a more important aspect so far 
as the minister’s relevance to the lay vocation is con- 
cerned. Professor Michel, speaking about the life of the 
Christian in the world and his activity in-it, says that it — 
is “to a large extent hardly distinguished from those of 
his fellows’’, and goes on, ‘“‘But it has a different invisible 
fundamental structure, into which the lived experience 
of every day is absorbed and in which it is inwardly trans- 
formed and renewed.” To point towards this “invisible 
fundamental structure”, into which the layman may 
absorb and find transformation and renewal of all his 
lived experiences, is the task of the ordained ministry as 
they lead the regular periods of congregational worship, 
preach the Word, administer the sacraments, provide 
theological teaching and give pastoral care. The profes- 
sional ministry helps transform every secular void of the 
layman’s life into a sacred void and every secular hope 
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into a sacred hope, by pointing to what is hidden in the 
void and the hope, namely, the judgment and grace of 
Christ Who is the end and meaning of the secular world. 
Let it be noted clearly that I have not said that the 
minister is the servant of the layman, but that he is the 
servant of Christ to the layman. 


Relevant theology 


It is precisely at this point that theology becomes 
significant. Theology is the kerygma of the Gospel made 
intelligible. In this sense theology is “the cutting line” 
between the Word and the world. It is the Word con- 
fronting the world. Therefore, the life and activity of 
the layman seeking to hear and obey the Word of God 
in the day-to-day decisions of the secular job is the stuff 
of living theology. Outside the layman, theology is 
formal and dead. Certainly the minister is educated in 
the theological tradition and trained for theological reflec- 
tion, and he is in a sense a technical expert in that field. 
But he does not experience the “communion of theolo- 
gians’ until he gets into the life of the lay and secular 
world, and reflects upon the experience of men and women 
confronted with God in Christ in the concrete situations 
of the world they face, and called upon to make decisions 
in obedience or disobedience to the Word of God dyna- 
mically operative in the economic, political and social 
orders of historical living. Here again the initiative of 
theological action and reflection lies with the Christian 
layman who seeks to hear and obey God in the historical, 
and reflects upon his experience. The minister is not 
necessarily involved by himself in theological action. But 
he is the minister of a congregation of laymen who are. 
And as an expert in the field of theological reflection, he 
has the task of making explicit what the Christian lay- 
man, through his confrontation with the world, knows to 
be the contemporary Word of God, but which he cannot 
properly articulate in theological language. This requires 
from the minister much more listening to God with the 
laymen of his charge, and to the laymen as they in their 
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non-theological language utter the Word of God that has 
come to them in their life and work in the world. Thus 
alone can the minister become a theologian whose theology 
has life and relevance to the vocation of the laity, that is, 
the Church. It is my conviction that there is more living 
theology in the institutes of laymen which have arisen 
in different parts of the world since the war, than in all 
the sophisticated theological recipes of theological systems 
traditional or contemporary. 


A constant awareness 


It was Karl Barth who once during the war said that 
Christian men should read the newspaper. Once speaking 
to a group of theological students, F. R. Barry said, 
“If we are to speak in terms of life, it is essential that 
we know our world. There are many voices in the world 
and none of them without significance, and we must have 
our ear to the ground, hearing these voices and discerning, 
knowing which are of God and which are not. There must 
be in us.an outgoingness towards life, a sensitive touch 
with the world about us. Surely if any one wanted to find 
the men who are most living, most full of ideas and 
nterests, most alive to the currents of thought and life 
around us, he would naturally turn to those who are 
ioffering themselves for the spiritual and moral leadership 
of their generation.” And he went on to ask the question 
whether there was this awareness of the world around in 
the theological colleges and hostels and their common 
rooms, and he put it rather strongly when he said that if 
those who heard him were not conceiving of their minis- 
terial task in this light, they would do more for the glory 
of God by deciding to make their living in some other 
profession than that of the ministry. That was spoken 
in 1926. It is worth repeating in 1950. 

If what has been said above about theological action 
and reflection has any truth in it, it points to a radical 
reorientation of theological training. Certainly the 
primary thing is the understanding of the kerygma, the 
history of the people of God, traditional theological 
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systems and the principles of theological reflection. But 
since these disciplines are only regulative and do not 
constitute real living theology, is it not necessary at some 
point to let the theological student actively enter into the 
secular world, perhaps into one profession, as part of his 
training for the ministry ? Or is the better way to chal- 
lenge some of those who have experience in the secular 
professions to enter the theological colleges for a technical 
training in theological reflection ? Or is it better to add 
to the present colleges and training different theological 
training of a special kind where the emphasis will be 
more on theology as an aid to lay vocation? I have 
never been through a theological college, and so I am 
quite incompetent to answer these questions or give sug- © 
gestions. However the necessity of such an orientation in 
the field of theological training cannot be questioned, in 
the face of the extreme isolation of theological colleges 
and their students from the life-currents of the secular 
world. 


Relevant pastoral care 


It is as a living theologian such as | have described 
that the minister becomes a pastor. Pastoral care is a 
post-theological ministry. It is the pastor’s job to care for 
the layman as a total person, that is, not only as he lives 
as an individual and as a member of his family, but also 
as he faces the problems of his professional job. The 
traditional pastoral methods still have their relevance, 
especially to man as an individual and as a member of a 
family and of an intimate neighbourhood. But I wonder 
whether it can be said that they have the same relevance 
to man as a member of the modern state, as a unit of the 
factory, a member of the trade union, ete. The layman 
needs help as he earnestly seeks to find the judging and 
redeeming hand of God in the decisions he has to make 
in his professional job, as a politician, scientist, manager, 
worker, teacher, etc. And since his job occupies the 
major part of a man’s waking hours, and his personality 
is made or marred in and through the decisions he makes 
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there, no pastoral care which leaves out the man-in-his- 
profession is worthy of the name, because it does not 
touch the total person. 


The need for lay pastors 


At this point two problems need special attention. 
First, parishes, especially in the urban areas, have become 
so large and complicated that the minister, even if he is 
eager to enter into the lives of all his flock, is not equal 
to such a task. Furthermore, the professions and the 
personal problems of Christian obedience which the lay- 
men face are highly specialized, and technical profession- 
al knowledge of some kind is necessary in each case, if 
counselling is to be anything more than generalities. If 
pastoral work is to be done under such circumstances, 
it has to be done by a host of laymen in the actual pro- 
fessions, who have a capacity for theological reflection 
above the ordinary layman and a pastoral concern in 
relation to their profession. And the pastoral task of 
the minister may become more relevant if he can take it 
to be the task of finding and leading a group of “lay” 
pastors. 

Secondly, whether the professional clergyman resents 
it or not, there are quite a few secular professions in 
modern society aimed at personal counselling — I am 
thinking of the doctors, the inevitable psychoanalysts, 
the experts in the marriage counselling bureaus, the 
social workers, leaders of youth service organizations, 
teachers and others who do a “secular”? pastoral job in 
society. They do not think of themselves as carrying on 
a religious pastoral ministry, and they are servants of the 
community and in some cases of the secular welfare state. 
And the role of the ordained minister of the Church in 
relation to these secular pastors in the modern world is 
well worth considering. In this context it is possible to 
think of the ministry as the most significant, the most 
relevant of all professions, for it is the representative 
expression and the proclamation of the meaning in Christ 
of all secular professions. 
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Dogmatics and Ecumenicity 


Hans Iwanp 


The two words “dogmatics” and “‘ecumenicity’’ ma 
be understood as two ideas, but they should also be 
understood as two events. ‘Two events are happening — 
two events which are extremely revolutionary — and we 
will consider whether there is any connection between 
them. 


The Roman Catholic solution 


In Western Christendom two attempts have been 
made to solve the problem of the relationship between 
dogmatics and the Church; both have failed. The first 
was the attempt of the mediaeval Church, which cul- 
minated in the Council of Trent, and was formulated in 
the teaching of the great Roman theologian, Bellarmine. 
His tenet was: one doctrine, one Church. The two find 
their unity in the magistertum of the teaching Church 
which protects and determines unity of doctrine. There 
is a supreme office in the Church which makes the final 
decisions on dogma, and the dogma fixes the limits of 
church membership. There are three elements in this: 
the profession of the Church’s faith, the administration 
of the sacraments, and subjection to the legitimate guard- 
ian of the flock — the Bishop of Rome. Thus Bellarmine 
can describe the ecumenical Church as the Papal Church. 
When this supreme Bishop, the Pope, speaks on ques- 
tions of doctrine, he is infallible. This guarantees the 
unity of dogmatics and catholicity, and indeed the unity 
of the Church is to be understood as the unity of the 
visible Church, with a uniformity of liturgy, of ritual and 
of understanding of the nature and function of the clergy. 
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Liberal Protestantism 


The second attempt is that of “liberal Protestant- 
ism’? : no doctrine and many churches. Of course, every 
church has its doctrine, but the doctrine is not the main 
thing. The main thing is the life, the experience, the 
freedom ; otherwise the different divisions of the Church 
could not exist side by side. I am not thinking primarily 
of theological debates. I am wondering what would be 
the attitude towards our confrontation of dogmatics and 
ecumenism of the form of Protestantism which considered 
religion as an expression of feeling rather than of think- 
ing : when the ecumenical movement held its first confer- 
ence at Stockholm, questions of dogma were excluded 
because it was feared that no agreement on them could 
be reached. 

You know the famous simile of the three rings in 
Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. The story itself is of mediae- 
val origin ; Frederick II probably brought it from Pales- 
tine, where he heard it from the Mohammedans. A father 
had three sons, to each of whom he gave a ring, but none 
of them knew which of the rings was the genuine one. 
The son who continued his father’s work most faithfully 
would find that his ring shone the brightest. They went 
before a judge who was to decide which had the genuine 
ring. The three rings represent Judaism, Mohammed- 
anism and Christianity. The judge said, “None of your 
rings is the genuine one. The real one,” that is, the 
true religion, “is probably lost’’. Possibly the father 
would no longer tolerate the tyranny of one son, of 
dogma! “Let each son, without prejudice, strive after 
love for the father without ulterior motives.”” Dogma is 
prejudice. The man who thinks dogmatically thinks he 
is right before he acts. So strife arose between the three 
sons of the one father. That is why none was to know 
who had the real ring. Each was to try “‘with gentleness 
and loving kindness” to make his ring shine. “And when 
through the efforts of your children’s children the bright- 
ness of your ring stands revealed, a thousand years hence, 
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I invite you to come before this court again. A wiser 
man than I will then be sitting in this seat of justice, to 
pronounce judgment.” Thus spoke the “modest judge”’. 
Lessing means that God will ultimately pronounce judg- 
ment and that His judgment will be just. None of us 
knows what the truth is. That is the attitude of liberal 
Protestantism : no doctrine and many churches, but one 
spirit of love and virtue. 

Thus it is an event when we relate dogma and ecu- 
menicity. Does it mean that we are returning to the 
formula of the Roman Catholic Church: one doctrine 
and one Church, with one sole doctrinal authority ? Or 
is there another road to truth beyond the relativity of 
the three rings? Perhaps the word ‘ecumenical’ is 
symbolic of this third epoch in the history of the Church. 
What would “dogma” mean, if related to the ecumenical 


Church ? 


“Dogma” in the New Testament 


First of all, what does dogma mean in the New 
Testament ? The word is very seldom used, and the 
passages where it occurs are not very helpful. In the 
Christmas story, “It came to pass in those days, that 
there went out a decree from Caesar Augustus’ 1, the 
Greek word is “dogma”: a dogma is an imperial decree. 
Behind the “dogma” stands the authority of a person : 
it is backed by a power. In Ephesians 2: 15, Christ has 
“abolished... the law of commandments contained in 
ordinances (dogmas in Greek)”. It is used in the same 
way in Colossians 2: 14: “blotting out the handwriting 
of ordinances that was against us’. Here too a dogma 
(ordinance) indicates authority. No man can alter such 
a dogma ; if it were otherwise, Christ need not have died 
on the Cross. This dogma is so powerful that God Him- 
self must die in order to set us free from it. We modern 
people think we can free ourselves from dogma ; that is 
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the view taken by liberalism, both secular and protest- 
ant. But the Bible does not think we can abolish dogma. 
Just as the Emperor issues his ordinances, so God also 
issues His dogma for men. . 

There is a fourth passage in the New Testament where 
the word ‘‘dogma’”’ is found. Acts 16 says that Paul and 
Timothy travelled among the churches and “delivered 
them the decrees for to keep, that were ordained of the 
apostles and elders which were at Jerusalem”. This 
means that the churches were to observe the decrees 
(dogmas) handed on by the Apostles. 

So there are the ordinances of the Emperor, the ordi- 
nances that are against us, God’s ordinances, and the 
ordinances of the new Church of Christ. In relation with 
the last of these, Paul speaks in another place of trans- 
mitting them (I Cor. 11 and 15). He receives the dogma 
of the Last Supper and hands it on, as he has received it. 
He receives the credal formula about the appearances of 
the Risen Christ, and passes it on. We probably still 
have many more “creeds” of this kind, which were 
handed on to the primitive communities, with instruc- 
tions that they were to be preserved. We find many of 
these statements of faith in the New Testament. They 
were often written in verse, so that they could easily be 
learned by heart, as children learn the catechism. Out of 
these statements there grew the earliest form of the 
Apostles’ Creed. The first form of dogma is teaching : 
this is still the case today, especially in the mission field. 


Believing and thinking 


What is the difference between statements of faith 
and other statements ? What is the difference between 
a dogmatic statement and a poem, or a discourse by 
Plato ? In other words : what is a dogmatic statement ? 
A dogmatic statement claims to contain a definite author- 
ity, the authority of Christ Himself. A dogmatic state- 
ment is backed by an authority which is final, that of the 
Author of our lives. When I hear God in Christ, a claim 
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is being made on me, that Christ is the Author and Lord 
of my life. But when I hear a quotation from Plato, 
Plato is not claiming to be the author of my life. Plato 
says: You have a voice within you to which you must 
listen, if you wish to understand the truth of my state- 
ment. Plato does not wish us to believe him uncritically ; 
he wishes us to allow our reason full play in judging what 
_ he says, and in this way to come to believe him. Only 
the man who is free can judge the truth of. what the 
philosopher says. 

On the other hand, the dogmatic statement is 
not addressed to our freedom. When we hear and 
believe the dogmatic statement, we must submit 
ourselves in obedience to Christ ; we have to surrender 
our freedom. That is why it is so difficult to pronounce a 
dogmatic statement, and just as difficult to listen to one. 
People would rather obey Christ’s messenger than Christ 
Himself. In pronouncing a dogmatic statement, therefore, 
we must do both what the Emperor is seeking to do and 
what Plato is seeking to do. We must both bind men 
and set them free. Men must not be allowed to believe in 
us but must be set free from us and bound to the one 
from whom the dogma comes, Jesus Christ the King. 
People would indeed rather believe men than God. But 
in eternity validity lies not at all in attachment to men 
but in attachment to God. A dogmatic statement binds 
men to the eternal, living God. That is why we must 
believe firmly in the dogma. We bind ourselves through 
faith, and we free ourselves through thought. Many 
people believe without thinking, and that is just as bad 
as faith without works. Not thinking is a moral failure, 
and this sin is widespread among Christians today. 
Dogmatics is fighting a hard battle against it. Actually 
every sermon preached in the tiniest village, Sunday after 
Sunday, ought to help people to think. But since we 
Protestants have learned that it is our lives that matter, 
and not doctrine, we have ceased to think. A preacher 
cannot produce in his congregation the experience of 
which he speaks. If he tries to do that he is doing what 
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the witch-doctor does in a heathen tribe. He is playing 
at being a magician. But sooner or later enlightenment 
comes, and then this kind of magic is bound to break 
down. Then the people drift away from the Church, for 
they never really belonged to it. In reality the 
experience of God is the action of His Holy Spirit, 
an action initiated by God Himself. We are justified 
in presupposing that God is working in the _ hearts 
of all who hear His Word. We have no right to 
usurp that function. We must believe that we are 
speaking to people who have already been chosen and 
called by God. “Everyone that is of the truth heareth 
my voice” (John 18: 37). It is an appalling procedure to 
get the idea that we could or should bring men to God. 
God does that Himself, through His Spirit. But we can 
help people both to believe and also to perceive, just as 
Peter could confess, ‘““For we have both believed and 
perceived, that thou art the Christ, the son of the living 
God” (John 6: 69). 


The miracle of the opening of the believer's eyes 


Dogmatics is therefore very modest in its pretensions, 
for it presumes that we cannot do the work of God. Dog- 
matics sets men free for God, so that, bound in faith, 
they can perceive the riches God has given them. The 
New Testament describes this as “enlightening the 
eyes” (Ephesians 1: 18). Everyone who looks towards 
the light is himself enlightened. Dogmatic knowledge and 
thought must, therefore, contain two things: faith in 
God and His revelation in Jesus Christ, a faith which can 
be given only by God, and recognition of the truth which 
we freely grasp. Dogmatics has the task of helping the 
man who believes to see. Dogmatics is the miracle of the 
opening of the eyes of the believer in Christ. When our 
eyes are opened, we see that Christ is Lord of the world, 
that in Him the whole world has found its head. The 
New Testament has found an expression for this which 
is very important and played an important role in later 
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dogmatics : “Everything in heaven and earth finds its 
head in Christ” (Ephesians 1: 10). When our eyes are 
opened we perceive that there is only one reality — 
Jesus Christ. That is, in my view, the basis of dogmatics. 
Because Jesus Christ is the Lord of the world, we believe 
in one Church. So the doctrine has the task of making 
the Lordship of Christ stand out before us and of dis- 
closing its full significance. Up to now we have been 
thinking that there were many different dogmas in the 
churches but only one ethic for all ; when we understand 
that the facts are precisely the reverse, a revolution will 
take place in the Church. Ethics is acknowledging one 
Lord. The great movement today consists in giving 
dogmatics precedence over ethics, in taking up ethics 
into dogmatics. 


Ecumenticity and the Lordship of Christ 


Ecumenicity means nothing else than what we call 
“one catholic Church” in the creed. This is not a New 
Testament concept; it appears for the first time in 
Polycarp. The Roman catechism develops the idea — 
the Church stretching from sunrise to sunset in the 
radiance of the one faith. Bellarmine adds that this 
catholic Church is the Papal Church. That is why the 
unity of the Church is set forth in the unity of the hierar- 
chy, with the Pope at its head. Even where the Church 
is not yet in existence, there are bishops. Bishops are 
nominated for lands as yet unconverted (in partibus infi- 
delium). This is the expression of the unity of the Church 
in space ; the expression of its unity in time is the Apos- 
tolic Succession. That is the Roman Catholic solution for 
ecumenicity. 

If we take a different attitude, where shall we begin ? 
We can take as our starting point, “Everything in 
heaven and earth finds its head in Christ’’, and also the 
affirmation of the Creed : “He sitteth on the right hand 
of God.” By acknowledging that Jesus Christ sits at the 
right hand of God, we are committing ourselves to the 
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ecumenicity of His Church. There are two corresponding — 


ideas in the New Testament: He is the Head of the 
Church, and He is the Lord of the world. It is never said 
that Christ is the head of the world ; only in the Church 
does His Lordship of the world become visible. In the 
same way it is never said that the world is the Body of 
Christ. We must not understand ecumenicity to mean 
that at the end the world will belong to Christ without 
the Church — that is, that the whole world will be the 
Body of Christ. Jesus Christ is the Head of the Church 
and the Lord of the world. When we speak of His Lord- 
ship we must always say two things at the same time: 
on the one hand, it is visible that He is Lord; on the 
other, it is hidden. The Church knows that He has 
already won the victory; but it also knows that He 
has not yet vanquished all things. If we forget that, we 
shall forget the significance of the distinction between the 
Resurrection and the Establishment of the Kingdom. 
Some theologians make no distinction between them. 
But then it becomes impossible to develop any doctrine 
of the Church. In that case the only question to be 
considered would be the relation between Christ and the 
world. That was the basis on which evangelism was 
carried on in the nineteenth century, and it has failed. 
Ecumenicity means that we must abandon this concep- 
tion and realize that Jesus Christ has His Church in the 
world. That may be our second earth-shaking realization. 

We thus have two events to take note of in theo- 
logy : one in dogmatics, the other in the doctrine of the 
Church. Because the Church knows that the world belongs 
to the Lord Who is her Head, she goes out to bear witness 
to Him. The world already belongs to Him, and there- 
fore we bring the message to the world, and invite it into 
the Church. Whoever believes in Christ is taken into 
the Body of Christ. The tragedy of the world is that it 
belongs to Christ but does not believe in Him. 

Because the Church knows that Jesus Christ will be 
Lord of the world, she waits patiently for His coming. 
As Dr. Heinemann said: “Other rulers go, our ruler is 
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coming.” We do not live from the past; we in the 
Church live from the future. The world is living from the 
past ; it is living on its history. But the Church lives for 
the new age. And this Church, which is waiting for the 
coming of its Lord, is the one Church, the ecumenical 
Church! But this is not the church in which we live. 
We are living not only in this one pure and holy Church 
— we are also living in churches, in different churches ; 
we call them confessional churches, and in America they 
are known as denominations. 


The true Church and the denominations 


There is here a difficult problem which requires some 
serious thinking, if not intellectual conversion. How 
have the confessional churches come into existence ? I 
do not think that the diversity of the churches lies only 
in the fact that there have been some doctrinal disputes ! 
Such disputes do not sufficiently explain divisions, for 
the split in the church, when it is a real one, results 
from the fact that Christ and anti-Christ are in the same 
church, and thus the unity of the church becomes a 
danger to faith. The unity then conceals the decisions 
which ought to be taken: it must therefore be sacrificed. 
We no longer see this today because we consider the 
Church as if it were distinct from the world. This is the 
limitation of the nineteenth century conception of the 
Church. That century was only conscious of the problem 
of Church and world: how far may the Church adapt 
herself to the world and how far must she remain her- 
self ? Behind that question les the great danger of 
supposing that the Church cannot but remain the Church 
and the world the world. Fixing concepts which have 
a changing content contains the greatest danger. Under 
national socialism we said that the state cannot but be 
the state and that everyone owes obedience to every 
state. Dogmatics has precisely the task to make it clear 
that this statement: the Church cannot but remain the 
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Church, is wrong, since it may lead to a confusion be- 
tween Christ and anti-Christ which is only to the interest 
of the spirit of the Abyss. As soon as it becomes evident 
that the Church does not remain the Church, that, as 
Calvin says, there is a false and a true Church, then a 
fundamental split takes place which everyone has to 
face. All genuine confessional churches are grounded 
upon an element of this decisive split. 

The archetype of this confusion of the true and the 
false Church is the trial of Jesus. Here the Church — 
the Church in name only — judges its own Lord and so 
becomes a counter-church. That is the great movement 


that runs through church history and which, at some — 


particular points, is so strikingly manifested. When the 


Church judges Her Lord, the Lord also judges His | 


Church. Yet this judgment hits only the visible Church, 
while the invisible Church emerges free and living from 
all judgments. This invisible Church, which accompanies 
her Lord in shame and in victory, is the ecumenical 
Church. A friend of mine who had lived through the 
church struggle in Germany and later been taken prisoner 
in Russia, told me how similar are events there to those 
at home. Churches are bound to break up when they 
believe they can bind Christ. For ever since He has 
risen again, He no longer suffers Himself to be bound. 
But when there is this freedom of the Spirit, there we 
shall all be brothers in Christ. That is what I should 
call the ecumenicity of the Spirit under the Cross. 

If we admit this, we shall be in a position to make 
another discovery which is no less far-reaching, namely, 
that two churches opposing each other in such a way 
may still have the same confessions, sacraments, orders 
and teaching, and yet not be the same church. Paul 
speaks in a similar way of the Jews when he admits in 
Romans 9 that they have the Scriptures and the Christ 
according to the flesh; they have the Fathers and the 
revelation of the Law, but they do not believe. That 
is why the ecumenical Church will never achieve its unity 
through the bringing together of churches of different 
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confessions to make a compromise between their re- 
spective doctrines and ceremonies. It will only come 
about as something which no church leader or theologian 
can accomplish, but which comes upon us like a light- 
ning flash which lights up the sky from east to west: a 
line cuts through all the churches, and all have to ask 
themselves whether they are still the Church of the Lord 
Christ. Ecumenicity is not put together like a jigsaw 
puzzle in which one tries to join different pieces into 
a whole, but it happens when we are awake for the 
Judgment in which the Lord Himself divides the sheep 
from the goats. A church that does not expect this 
judgment upon itself or acknowledge it, is useless for 
ecumenical work. 

What are confessional churches ? They live along- 
side one another with astonishing tolerance. Their creeds 
immobilize decisions which were never actualized. Their 
doctrinal alignments evoke stagnant and frozen waters. 
When winter comes the water freezes over and can no 
longer flow. The significance of dogmatics is that the 
time of this standstill is over, that spring is coming: a 
real separation, and therefore also a real unity, become 
possible. Take, for example, the fact that we Lutherans 
are separated from the Reformed on the doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper. Obviously we cannot draw back. But we 
will not go forward either. Theology has no longer the 
deciding power that would be needed. The battle 
which began in the past has not been fought to a con- 
clusion. We took.to winter quarters and both sides sent 
greetings back and forth without knowing whether they 
were friends or foes. But as soon as dogmatics starts 
deciding again, it must stop pretending to develop a 
Lutheran or Reformed doctrine of the Lord’s Supper ; 
once more the battle over the problem of the Lord’s 
Supper must be permitted to rage. For dogmatics does 
not recognize any co-existence of differing doctrines or a 
relative truth. It recognizes only one truth ; it must see 
the differences of doctrine in the perspective that we 
are travellers to one destination. Thus dogmatics is the 
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great danger for the confessional churches. It cannot 
spare them. Nobody can spare the confessional churches, 
for whoever in faith commits himself to the truth, 
commits himself to dogmatics. Thus dogmatics will 
draw us out of the churches of our fathers, and lead us 
into a new land where we shall be able to begin within 
a new unity of life. But dogmatics will not be able to 
do that unless we make our choice between the true 
and the false Church. Perhaps there may come a time 
when these commitments will have grown old and 
feeble again, and then we shall have built a new con- 
fessionalism. But that should not prevent us now from 
seeking this unity and risking this separation without 
which dogma loses its meaning for the Church. 

These are the three great roots of the ecumenical 
movement. The ecumenical movement began when men 
remembered that the prayer of the whole Church is 
one, that we have remained one in worship. Here lies 
the particular gift of the Orthodox Church for the ecu- 
menical movement. Then came the question of the modern 
world: secularization. Here we ought to remember the 
question as Dr. John R. Mott brought it into Christ- 
ianity. In Christian perseverance in daily life, in the 
problem of sanctification, we all face the same task today. 
Here hes the particular contribution of Anglicanism. 
Now a third problem: the problem of Christ and anti- 
Christ in the Church. This is perhaps the Protestant 
problem. It is at this point that the function of dog- 
matics in the ecumenical movement becomes noticeable, 
and it may here and there operate in a disturbing fashion. 
When all three moments come together, then we shall 
perhaps be able to say that the Church is taking a step 
forward. 


Pastoral Care in a Mass Society 


Frank BENNETT 


One morning recently the bell rang. I went to the 
door and there on the step stood a woman. ‘Can I see 
you ?” she said. It was clear from her manner that 
she was in no amiable mood. She had not come to 
congratulate me on the beauty of my sermon on the 
previous Sunday. Indeed, I doubt whether she had 
ever heard me preach. Her child attended our Sunday 
School on Sunday afternoons but she herself, so far as 
I know, was never to be seen in the congregation. It 
was, in fact, about her child, about the rights of her 
child, that she had come to see me. In the part of 
England where I work it is the custom for each parish 
to hold a procession round the streets on one Sunday 
in the year. These are great occasions; bands play ; 
gigantic banners are carried. Attached to each banner 
are ribbons. Attached to each ribbon is a little girl. 
Now which little girls hold the ribbons is a matter of 
much concern to many people, and the pastor will fail 
to notice this fact at his peril. Why had other mothers’ 
little girls held ribbons in our procession, while hers 
had not — that was the question she had come to raise 
with me. 

The pastor must never regard any question as trivial, 
least of all questions which involve the feelings of persons. 
If he does so he will himself have succumbed to one 
of the worst features of a mass society. The pastor’s 
first reaction to such a visit as I am describing must 
be to use his imagination and put himself into the place 
of his visitor. That will be a part of agape. He must 
not be too busy to do this: he must not think that such 
a small matter is unworthy of his great mind. 
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The arguments of socvety 


It is only too easy for the diagnosing of society, which 
we in our generation find a fascinating occupation, to 
become a substitute for pastoral care. But such a person 
as my visitor comes to us out of this mass society. It 
will be in dealing with her questions that we shall come 
to understand something of the prejudices, notions and 
assumptions of our society, and the more frequent our 
meetings with her and with her neighbours, the less 
ready we shall be to generalize. It is, however, true 
that the arguments which this woman produced were 
the same arguments which would have been produced 
by ninety per cent of her neighbours, and it will be 
instructive to consider not only what they were but 
where they came from. 

There was first the contention that everyone 1s 
equal. From this it followed that, if one little girl held 
a ribbon, every little girl should hold a ribbon, even 
though there were not enough ribbons for every little 
girl to hold. Now whence did my visitor derive this 
doctrine ? I think that it came from the Encyclopaedists 
of the Enlightenment. If I am right, the point is of 
interest and of some importance to us. It will warn 
us that the social and intellectual climate in which we 
find ourselves is not entirely due to technics and that 
we must look fairly far back to discover its origins. 

My visitor then turned to another argument. Her 
little girl, she said, was quite as good a little girl as the 
little girls who had held the ribbons, and better than 
some. Again I am doubtful whether this point of view, 
which is certainly one of the most prevalent in English 
mass society, has anything to do with technical advance 
— Pelagius knew little of conveyor belts. Its immediate 
prevalence among us is, I suspect, considerably due 
to the sermons of an Archbishop of Canterbury, called 
Tillotson, who lived at the end of the seventeenth and 
the beginning of the eighteenth centuries. The strands 
of the pattern in which we find ourselves involved are 
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longer and more diverse than seems always to be under- 
stood by writers of sociological essays. But our discourse 
with our displeased mother will tell us more that will 
be of value to us than a deal of historical research. 


Pastoral opportunities 


But what can we do for her ? Everything that she 
says provides us with an opportunity, not for chiding 
her (which will be a strong temptation), but for trying 
to bring her to see what the Gospel is about — that 
Christians do not say that one person is as good as 
somebody else, since they rely only on the merits of 
Jesus Christ — that the Christian way of life means 
that we “prefer one another’. What a call upon our 
resources, our theological resources, there is in what she 
has said to us! 

I take this mother of the child who did not hold a 
ribbon as an example of the kind of opportunities that 
come every week — preparing people for marriage, 
talking in their homes about baptism to the parents 
of children who are to be baptized. I spend many even- 
ings in the course of a year with people who are going 
to be married, some of them closely connected with 
our church life, many of them hardly at all. And they, 
unlike the mother of the little girl, are in a receptive 
mood. There will be no lack of openings. Rather the 
problem will be that there will be so many of them that 
they will not be used properly. 


God's strategy 


Are we just to take people and things as they come ? 
No — not exactly. We must have a picture of that 
towards which we are working, always remembering 
. that for us there is only one end, the coming again of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. But for the present the point 
which I most want to emphasize is this — that always 
we are opportunists under God. The grand strategy is 
His, not ours. Our first duty is to take the day-to-day 
commands, as and when He gives them. Perhaps the 
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faith that the Church most needs to recover in our 
generation is faith that God does know what He is 
doing. It is especially necessary for us to remind our ~ 
selves of this in the formidable, baffling world in which 
our task is set. It seems such a puny, inadequate response 
to be spending half an hour talking about banner ribbons 
to an angry mother, or even an hour with a young couple 
on the eve of their wedding. Yet that is what we have to 
do, for God has sent them to us. They are the bit of mass 
society towhich He is directing our attention as that Mme. 


Human techniques 


Now all this is terribly hard. It demands faith, 
for the very methods that are proving, that are bound 
to prove, most successful in mass society are forbidden 
us. It would be so much easier if we could deal with 
people in the mass, if we could set ourselves to override 
conscience and reason by the devices of propaganda. Our 
biblical faith in the image of God, our biblical faith in 
creation, places us at a great disadvantage in a world in 
which techniques, including psychological techniques, 
have placed such powerful tools in the hands of the mani- 
pulators of human nature and of God’s whole handiwork. 
There are irreverences which we may not commit but 
which are greatly to the advantage of those who commit 
them. Not that Christ’s Church has clean hands. It is 
not a complete account of the situation to say that such 
forces are new. The fact is that the forces which are 
brought to bear on men in the mass are not nowadays 
at our disposal. I am afraid that the Church did not 
often hesitate to use such forces so long as they were in 
her hands. They were, of course, less powerful forces 
then, but the Church has been ready to treat human 
beings as pawns and to set more value upon docility than 
upon faith. Can we be sure that, if opportunity offered, 
we would not do this again? May we not thank God 
that he has reduced us to weakness ? But in any case 
there it 1s — we do not control the radio, the cinema, the 
places where the vast crowds assemble or the great 
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posters are displayed. Our activity has to be pervading, 
not dominating ; 1t has to be alarmingly small and silent. 
We have to learn by faith not to be frightened by the 
formidable giant of a mass society into despising little 
people and little groups of them. Above all, we have to 
keep ourselves firmly to the task of dealing with persons 
and communities, however de-personalized, however little 
hike communities they may have become. Once we let 
that go, Leviathan has swallowed us too. 


Dealing with persons 


I said that we must be humble enough to deal with 
persons as God sends them to us ; we must also be humble 
enough to sink ourselves in a community. Mass society 
or no mass society, we must be ready to enter into a 
particular bit of society, we must become part of it, we 
must live right in it, we must love it, which is not, of 
course, the same thing as liking it. Quite possibly we may 
at times find ourselves disliking it greatly. God does not 
always call us to work with Him in congenial places. 
But of this I am sure, that there is no substitute for 
subjecting oneself to the discipline of working among 
some particular people. “I am the good Shepherd and 
I know my sheep.” One reason why we fail to commu- 
nicate the Gospel — it is not, of course, the only or the 
whole reason — is that we have become so mass-minded 
ourselves that we come to think that we can do it with- 
out getting to know the people to whom we try to com- 
municate. If we think of our flock — no, it is not our 
flock — it is Christ’s flock — if we think of it as mass 
society, if we think of our ministry as a ministry to 
something called mass society, we are lost. There is no 
substitute for knowing the sheep, and that is a most 
patient undertaking. 


Learning from our predecessors 


I very much fear that we in our time are coming to 
think that there ought to be some easy way out of the 
hard, persevering work, some magic device — that 
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because the state of affairs in which we find ourselves is 
baffling, we can let ourselves off the old duties, while we 
sit round and discuss what should be done. I am sure that 
it is not enough merely to keep on with the old ways, but 
also I wonder whether we are not in danger of merely 
evading what was hard in the old ways. I have come to 
think that we have much to learn from our predecessors 
in this pastoral craft, predecessors who were often baffled 
too, but who went on, would not give in. For in England 
it would be true to say — and I expect that this is true 
in other countries too — that we have never really come 
to grips with the great, thickly-populated areas that 
mechanized industry has been creating for a hundred and 
fifty years and more. Always there have been too few 
of us; never have we caught up or kept pace. But those 
whose work still stands among so much that seems mere 
ruin are the pastors who, always against great odds, 
have done what could be done, have gone on faithfully 
from day to day. 

We do not face a state of affairs more baffling, more 
formidable, than they ever knew, though it is, I think, 
different in size rather than in kind. I believe that we 
can and are apt to exaggerate its novelty. It is comfort- 
ing to do so, and I suspect that it is a kind of comfort 
about which we ought to be cautious. This mass society, 
as we are calling it, is not really a product of yesterday. 
But certainly movements of history that have been at 
work over several generations approach their climax in 
our generation. We find ourselves enveloped in pro- 
blems, already sensed by far-seeing people in the nine- 
teenth century. But for us they have assumed crushing 
proportions. 


A disproportionate task 


I think that in the first place it is the proportions that 
are crushing. The sheer size of what is presented to us 
gets us either frantically rushing round or despairingly 
giving up. Working among the great conglomerations of 
population, working in Megalopolis with its sprawl of 
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suburbs, the pastor is haunted by the thought of the 
thousands in his immediate area of responsibility who 
are unknown to him and he to them. This part of our 
problem, because it requires no subtle diagnosis, is apt to 
be left aside in the discussions. For many a pastor his 
first problem is that he is presented with a task which his 
own physical and mental limitations render quite impos- 
sible. In addition, everything nowadays moves at such 
a speed. The nemesis that flows from the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil has got us two-legged crea- 
tures chasing a world that moves at the pace of wheels. 
Unless we trust in God, unless we leave the strategy to 
Him, unless we take things as He sends them, we are 
beaten down. 


In the local Church 


We pastors have to learn how to lead people whom 
God has gathered in the local Church, lead them in a 
pastoral work to their neighbourhood and to their 
neighbours. I speak of the neighbourhood and not merely 
of neighbours, for it is with the salvation of the neigh- 
bourhood as a neighbourhood that we are concerned, 
and not only with the salvation of the neighbours as 
individuals. And for both the key to the situation is the 
Church, the Churches — Churches in the New Testament 
sense, the Church in this place or that. We are rightly 
laying great stress on the Universal Church, but the time 
has come when we need to recover to the local Church its 
due status and dignity — to the local Church as local 
Church. You see with how great seriousness the New 
Testament treats these local Churches. In Ephesians we 
read of ‘“‘the body of Christ”, where the reference is 
clearly to the Universal Church, but to the Corinthians 
Paul can write, ‘“You are a body of Christ’, ““You are a 
shrine of God’’, where the reference is equally clearly to 
the local Church. The author of I Timothy writes of “a 
household of God, which is a church of a living God, a 
pillar and bulwark of the truth”. The Church at Ephesus 
is one pillar in a colonnade and the pillars are essential to 
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the structure. I still believe that every available resource 
should be put into the local Churches. 


Perfecting the saints 


A pastor, then, is in one of the key positions, but he is 
not the key. Those to whom he preaches the word and 
ministers the sacraments on the Lord’s Day, they are the 
key, and he with them, among them, as part of them. 
‘And he gave some to be apostles, and some prophets and 
evangelists, and some pastors and teachers’? — the pas- 
tor has his special calling and commission. But what did 
he do it for ? “For the perfecting of the saints unto a 
work of ministering unto the building up of the body of 
Christ.””. This is as near to being a pastoral program as 
anything with which the New Testament provides us. 
The New Testament is not fond of programs. Like the 
whole Bible, it is unashamedly untidy and, taking it as 
our model, we may be untidy too — in our procedure, if 
not in our persons. But here is a sequence of pastoral 
activity, each stage taking place, no doubt, concurrently, 
but still a sequence. The apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
pastors, teachers have received their particular charis- 
mata, and for what purpose ? That they may perfect the 
saints. And to what end are the saints to be perfected ? 
That they may give themselves to ministering, and this 
ministry is to be directed to the building up of the Body 
of Christ. 

We are to perfect the saints unto a work of ministering. 
We are not merely to be pastors ourselves, but to train 
pastors and under God to direct them. I say, “‘under 
God’’, not as a mere pious ejaculation, but because it is 
important for us to recognize that these people are not 
our messengers but God’s, and that sometimes He may 
use them in ways that never occurred to us and which 
may shock us greatly. 


Our apologetics 


I beheve that this is the right strategy and that the 
emphasis should be upon it. I am not expecting that it 
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will lead to sudden and startling revival. ‘Lord, dost 
thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel ?”’ ask the 
apostles on the Mount of Ascension, to which Our Lord 
replies, “It is not for you to know the times and the 
seasons which the Father has kept in his own hands, but 
ye shall receive power.’ And that power issued, as we 
now see, not in glossolalia, but in the remarkable but often 
unprepossessing life of a number of small local Christian 
communities. To one of them Paul could write, ““You are 
our epistle.” Now I think that it becomes evident that 
that is the only kind of epistle which will be read in the 
society in which we find ourselves. The traditional 
Christian apologetic — meeting intellectual objections to 
the Christian faith — though no doubt it will always be 
valuable and necessary, does not, as a matter of exper- 
1ence, do a great deal towards meeting the needs of our 
situation. Here perhaps is the mercy of God saving us 
from reliance upon “‘excellency of speech or of wisdom’’, 
driving us back upon “Jesus Christ, and him crucified”’. 

The only apologia that promises to prove effective 
today is the life in Christ of the Church, and chiefly as by 
His power that life may be exemplified in the local 
Churches. But then we have to ask, Would it strike 
anyone sampling the life of one of our Churches today 
that he has come among people who were joyful because 
they knew that they were forgiven ? Would it strike him 
that he had come among people who looked for the resur- 
rection of the dead and the life of the age to come? 
Would it be impressed upon him that our hope is in the 
consummation of all things in Jesus Christ ? Would we 
at all seem to be people living in that hope, whose life 
together was governed by that hope ? I feel so sure that 
these are the sort of questions that have to be asked and 
that, until we do ask them, little will come by asking any 
others. The word makes no impression because the 
Church behind the word makes no impression. It is a 
dead word, for how could it be a living word unless it is 
lived. It speaks only from the past to the past, because it 
is not being lived out now. 
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A dynamic community 


You remember how Paul gives thanks for the Philip- 
pians on account of their koinonia in the gospel — but 
no, it is an accusative, ‘“your koinonia into the gospel’? — 
it is a dynamic fellowship. There is the dunamis. The 
koinonia will not merely make the Christians converting 
instruments ; the koinonia itself converts. It is set on 
a hill and cannot be hid. It is the life of this Philippian 
Church which proclaims the Gospel. So often what is said 
in the sermon on the Lord’s Day bears little relation to 
the life that is lived in the Church on the other days. We 
pastors have to learn, have to think out, how a Church 
will live its whole life under the governance of God’s 
word. Scripture will provide us with a great deal of 
surprisingly detailed guidance in pastoral practice, for 
indeed the Bible came to us not out of the academy or the 
study, but out of the life of the Church. It is in the life 
of the Church that it will again address itself with power 
to this generation, and in no other way. . 

We have to be most pliable in God’s hands; we have 
to learn not to despise small things nor be flustered and 
beaten down by great ones. And this most of all in such 
times as these. This mass society is a travailing society, 
and what course the travail will pursue and what it will 
bring forth, who shall say ? Is what we are witnessing, 
is what we are involved in — for we cannot stand outside 
it — a new age? Isit not rather the end of an age ? Are 
we not still in the death pangs, which are also, no doubt, 
birth pangs, but we cannot discern what is to be born ? 
So, then, this cannot be a time for making plans or work- 
ing out techniques. We improvise in the flux ; we go into 
the unknown with faith. Never can we know in what cir- 
cumstances we are going to minister, and least of all now. 
In large part we have to wait upon events, and for Christ- 
ians who believe in the providence of God such waiting 
will be something very different from fatalism. We live by 
faith and have, in the power of the Spirit, to build up a 
Church that will live by faith for God to mould and use. 
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De Ecclesia 


TRANSCONFESSIONAL Drivisions 


We give below a summary of an address delivered by Professor 
D. Dr. E. Schlink at the Ecumenical Consultation of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation on February 25, 1950. The text of 
this summary represents notes taken on Professor Schlink’s address, 
subsequently revised and corrected by himself. A very stimulating 
discussion on this address took place at the Ecumenical Consultation, 
and it greatly illuminated several of the other subjects discussed. 


There have been three transconfessional movements in recent 
ecumenical history. 


1. Liberalism or actualism. This movement is really trans- 
confessional because it is found in all confessional churches. It 
is to be reduced to the Aufkldérung or Enlightenment. The ideas 
of reason and progress characteristic of the Enlightenment were 
to be found in the Church also. This movement led to the relativ- 
izing of confessional differences, but also to the relativizing of 
the absoluteness of Jesus Christ. The Bible was placed on a level 
with other books and the Heilsgeschichte (sacred history) was 
dissolved. The central notion of this movement was of the man 
Jesus Christ and His ethical teaching. 


2. Confessionalism. This grew up as a reaction against the 
liberalism of the nineteenth century, and it is found within 
various types of churches. It stresses especially the Holy 
Scriptures, Jesus Christ as Son of God, the bodily resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, etc. It is a protest against the secularization of 
the Church, and takes two forms : a) Ecclesiastical conservatism, 
otherwise called positive theology, an attempt to re-establish the 
status quo ante liberalism. 6) A confessional renaissance, a 
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revolution against conservatism, going back to the inspiration of 
the Fathers of the confessional tradition, as in the Luther renais- 
sance, neo-Calvinism and neo-Thomism. This form of the 
movement is much deeper than conservatism — it is the rebirth 
of the tradition from its sources, and it seeks a new totality in 
dogma, liturgy, the ministry and ethics. It emphasizes the 
specific social structure of the Church in the world. 


3. The third movement also cuts across confessional boun- 
daries, so-called actualism, which is not the same as liberalism. 
This stresses the absoluteness of Jesus Christ, not the confession 
but the act of confessing, not orders but the actual ministry of 
the Church to the world, not substantive ethics but concrete 
ethical decisions, not the form of the Church but the Church as 
event, not being but becoming. This movement also has two 
forms. a) The first is pneumatological. It stresses the know- 
ledge of the spirit and the actual guidance of the spirit at each 
moment. The holiness movements are examples of it, and so 
are the Oxford groups, the M.R.A. and similar groups. 6) The 
second form of actualism is Christian existentialism. This stresses 
the great decision of faith as the hic et nunc answer to the Word 
of God and challenges the world. Now we must ask: What 
have been the effects of these movements for the relations be- 
tween the confessional churches ? 


The first fact has been the bringing of the confessional 
churches nearer together. Liberalism relativized the differences. 
It is difficult today to realize how much this happened when 
liberalism was very strong. (Example of Protestant and Roman 
Catholic clergy representing each other in ecclesiastical acts.) 
The union between Lutherans and Calvinists in Prussia could 
not have happened without liberalism, nor could the ecumenical 
thovement itself. Confessionalism, paradoxically enough, also 
brought the churches nearer together, for the differences between 
the churches seemed small compared with the threat of secular- 
ization of the churches. Hence there was formed one front of 
the faithful in all churches, for example, the Confessing Church 
in Germany. 

Christian actualism also brought the churches together, 
because it is a principle of actualism that there can be no 
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confessional guarantee for the position of faith. Hence there 
can be no absolute frontiers. Examples are in the stress on 
theology and witness in the holiness movements, in the liturgical 
movements and in the political cooperation of the churches. 

But it must be understood that these movements also produced 
new forms of separation within the churches. The conflict be- 
tween liberalism and confessionalism has produced new churches 
in West Switzerland and in Holland, and can be seen, for 
example, in the disagreement on the question of natural theology 
or revelation theology, in the movement towards a demythologiz- 
ing of the Bible as against the Heilsgeschichte. The conflict of 
confessionalism and actualism is well known and is characterized, 
for example, by the controversy between the idea of church order 
as essential and constitutive as against the free service of all to 
all, the idea of the confession as doctrine as against the confession 
as an act constantly repeated, between those who take a stand 
on the liturgy and those who maintain that the only thing that 
counts is the sermon. So you get separations or estrangements 
within churches which constitute greater differences than the 
differences which exist between the various churches. 

Not only within but also between certain churches these 
movements produce new separations. Liberalism: The more 
secularized the Church becomes the more it gets mixed up with 
the various conflicting racial, social and political tendencies in 
the world. Church liberalism often has become mixed up with 
political liberalism, and also with totalitarian political tendencies. 
Confessionalism has also led to further separation between the 
churches, for once the common struggle has taken place and the 
separation of Church and world has become clear again, when 
the substance of the Church is no longer in the same danger, it 
is often forgotten how one stood together in a common struggle 
against the same enemy, and the frontiers are drawn very 
sharply between one confession and another. 

Christian actualism also has in itself possibilities of creating 
separation. It does not want to have any particular structure. 
It wants to be a continuous movement, wants to be constantly 
in motion. It sees unlimited possibilities for its impact upon 
the world. Precisely because it has no structure it has so many 
possibilities of creating separation, for it may easily become an 
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anti-confessional confessionalism. It may create a structure in 
which people are at one in their negation of other structures, 
and therefore it can become a pseudo-confessionalism. 

We must face the questions, what is then the use of these 
transconfessional movements and how far do they really con- 
tribute to the unity of the Church — which is more important, 
their positive or their negative effect ? It is by no means easy 
to answer these questions, and in fact I am not going to try — 
what I can do is to clarify a little the situation, and thus leave 
the question ultimately open. I am going to make three remarks. 


1. These transconfessional movements have made the situation 
fluid. They have opened up the relationships between the various 
churches, and this is a very considerable service which they have 
rendered. 


2. There is a real danger that in this whole process the con- 
fessional churches become disintegrated in the same way in 
which the social structure has become disintegrated into mass 
society. The result would be that the churches lose their identity. 
They can no longer talk to each other as they talk to a person, 
saying “thou”. The danger is that the confessional churches 
become just an amalgam of all sorts of varied religious opinions, 
that the question of truth is considered antiquated, that it is 
considered enough that everybody is in some vague way Christ- 
ian or calls upon the name of Christ, a phenomenon that would 
be analogous to the massification of society at large and would 
have the result that the Church becomes a hodge-podge of all 
sorts of varied opinions. 


3. Precisely in such a time of danger of disintegration into 
mass, you may get a very hard and fast type of confessionalism 
which cannot possibly be considered genuine. People become so 
afraid of chaos that they try to escape into a very fixed structure. 
Then it is not a question of truth that dominates, but it is just 
escape, escape in order to leave the responsibility for decision 
behind and to get away from the fear that one has in one’s heart, 
the kind of escape that you find in catastrophic times in our 
western world, which leads to people turning to Catholicism, not 
because they are convinced of its truth but because they are 
looking for a place of safety. 
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There are two dangers : one, the disintegration into a sort of 
indistinct mass, and the other, sociological solidification of the 
churches in a confessional way. The road of the ecumenical 
movement goes between these two abysses, between these two 
dangers. Neither one of the three transconfessional movements 
which we have mentioned can really be said to be in’a position 
to help us to be strong enough to avoid falling into one of these 
abysses, or to help towards the full unity of the Church. Some- 
thing new must come in addition to them. 

What must we do to avoid that solidification, that isolationism 
which is a danger of the confessional movement ? Must we act 
as if the confessional churches did not exist, or must we make 
them ridiculous, or must we talk as if we had left them behind 
us ? I know there are many in youth circles who try to solve 
the problem in that way, but the result is exactly the opposite 
of what they want. All separation leads to a certain complex. 
If we try to repress that complex it becomes even more dangerous, 
and the isolationism becomes worse, if you simply act as if 
there were no separation. The only possibility, again to use 
psychoanalytical terms, is to regress, that is, to go back to the 
origins of the trouble. 

Our task cannot be to force these confessional churches, for 
that would only make the situation worse. Our task is that of 
creative interpretation by which we open them up before each 
other, creative interpretation in relation to themselves so they 
may understand themselves in a new way, creative interpretation 
in relation to each other. 

We must remember in this connection that the Church is not . 
only a fellowship of contemporaries, but also a communion with 
the Fathers in Christ, and that by its very nature is essential 
because it is said, “The gates of hell shall not prevail against 
the Church.” That refers to the remaining of the Church on 
earth, to the continuing Church. That is the force of all types 
of confessionalism. The creative interpretation of the churches 
must, therefore, include their history. There is a unity between 
the past and present of the Church, and there can be no union 
with the brethren if there is not also union with the Fathers. 

In the discussion about the relationships of the churches to 
each other the history of the Church has often been neglected. 
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One way in which that is done is simply by not taking seriously 
the past of the Church and-only thinking in terms of its present 
situation or the operation of the spirit in its present life. This 
has not only begun through a certain American influence, but 
has older roots in the European situation in the Pietist movement, 
and is also noticeable today in the existentialist movement. 

There is also today the treating of history as history for its 
own sake. That happens when there is a concentration of all 
the details concerning the origin and history of the Church. 
One thinks far too much in terms of statistical analysis in a 
purely scientific way. One danger of the Faith and Order work 
has been that type of historical study which makes one think 
more of the museum than of anything else. 

We must learn to interpret the history of the Church in a 
new manner, along the lines laid down by St. Augustine and 
Luther, as a struggle between the realm of Christ and the realm 
of the devil, a struggle in which you find constantly new fronts, 
in which there is constant camouflage. The history of the Church 
is the history of the front between these two worlds, the history 
of the weapons which Christ uses as He works through man in 
this world, of the attack which the King Christ makes upon 
this world, and how He uses the confession of the churches and 
the suffering of the Church and the prayers and order of the 
Church as weapons. 

A relevant interpretation of the churches means to interpret 
them on the basis of their origin within this struggle. Our 
Fathers heard the Word of God concretely in a given moment 
as they were standing in the midst of that struggle, at a given 
hour in that great conflict between Christ and the devil. And 
in that way creative interpretation can mean a transformation 
of the relations between the churches themselves. 

We all know that the Holy Spirit alone can really create a 
new relationship between the churches, for He is the life-giver, 
but it would be far too easy to simply sit down and wait for 
the revelation of the Spirit and the revival through the Spirit, a 
sort of spiritual storm which might be created and which would 
wipe away the walls of separation. No — hard work is demanded 
of us, similar to the hard work of the missionary movement where 
there has to be thorough preparation and study to do the job 
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adequately. It is the same in the ecumenical movement. There 
must be anthropological, theological and philosophical research. 

What can we actually do? What is our contribution to 
this task ? 


1. All must begin with a true longing for the brethren in the 
other churches, that we may seek and discover them even where 
we have not yet discovered them, or seen that they exist. 


2. A readiness to be challenged, a readiness to have oneself 
called in question. That presupposes a deep humility, an under- 
standing that God wants to act upon us through the brethren 
from whom we are separated. 


3. To submit both our self-examination and our search for 
the brethren from whom we are separated to the Word of the 
Seriptures, both to the Word of the prophets of the Old Testament 
and the apostles of the New Testament. 


4. We must seek to understand anew the others, but also 
ourselves, under the Word of the Scriptures in relationship with 
the Fathers. Otherwise we do not understand the others at all, 
or even ourselves. 


5. We must work out what was the particular historical front 
in the great struggle between Christ and the devil on which the 
separation occurred between our Fathers. 


6. We must elaborate the historical and anthropological 
categories of thought in which the Fathers expressed themselves 
in making their confession. 


7. We must try to interpret the fundamental, historical 
decision, which the Fathers have taken when the separation 
occurred, as concrete obedience to the Word of God. The results 
to which we may come, if we do that, may be very different. 
We may be able to recognize in the decision of another church, 
which has led to the separation, the full content, the full centre 
of the scriptural witness. Or it may be that we only can see in 
it a correction of the witness rendered so far, but not the fullness 
of the scriptural witness. Or again it may be that we can only 
understand it as a certain longing which, however, does not 
correspond to the central message of Scripture. In any case, we 
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must interpret all of them in that confrontation with the 
' Seripture. 


8. In such a new interpretation of the basic confessional 
decisions taken by the Fathers there begins at the same time a 
change in our attitude to our own church as well as to the others ; 
we get rid of a false relation to the history and shape of our own 
church, and become free for the Word that our Fathers heard 
in the Scripture. So we begin really to listen to the Fathers, 
but not only to our Fathers but to those of all churches. This 
happened in the church struggle in Germany. Thus Calvin 
became a leader in the struggle for many Lutherans, and Luther 
for many Reformed. 


9. In this way we get a directness in our meeting together 
under the Word of God in which we let ourselves be corrected 
by the testimony of others, and in which others are transformed 
by our own witness. It becomes a relationship of giving and 
recerving. We serve each other with the best which God has 
given us in the particular struggle in which our church has been 
engaged. But we can only do that, understand each other fully, 
if we do not forget the Fathers but count them in. 


10. The end of all this cannot possibly be the simple dis- 
appearance of the confessions, but their mutual correction and 
their fellowship in diversity. Such fellowship means at least 
common witness and prayers, full fellowship in the sacraments, 
mutual recognition of orders. It includes that the fullness of the 
grace of Jesus Christ finds different manifestations in the variety 
of prayer, ministry and order of the gifts of grace. 


In conclusion, we must say that the three movements which 
we described in the beginning also need to be interpreted anew. 
We owe much to each of them, but only if we understand them 
better than they have understood themselves so far. 


The decisive contribution of liberalism can be shown in two 
different ways : : 

1. By its exact historical research, which seems to lead to the 
dissolution of the Christian message, it has shown us surprisingly 
how deep in nature the Incarnation has penetrated. It was 
precisely through this historical work and through the work of 
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all comparative religion that the mystery and full greatness of 
the Incarnation has in a new way become manifested to us, in 
spite of the fact that that was not the intention of liberalism 
itself. | 

2. Through it and through its secularizing tendency we have 
come to see what it really means that the Church is sent into 
the world, that it must serve the world, that it has the Word 
for all realms of life. 


The contributions of confessionalism can also be shown in 
two ways: 


1. Its emphasis on the historical structure of the Church, 
and that precisely in a time of great lack of respect for history, 
“has shown that the Church is world embracing and also time 
embracing, and embraces in fact the Church in heaven and the 
Church on earth. 


2. It has kept the consciousness awake that the Church 
represents a people called out of the world though they are 
sent into the world, and the Church has therefore its own rule 
and discipline of life, and that it cannot be confused with any 
other sociological structure. 


There are also two contributions of Christian actualism : 


1. It keeps awake in us what the Gospel of Saint John tells 
us about the action of the Holy Spirit, how the Holy Spirit speaks 
to us always anew, certainly taking of the things which are of 
Christ and the Church, not saying something new but speaking 
that Word to us anew again and again, the Word of the risen 
Lord, not saying something truly different from what the Lord 
of earth has said, but saying it in a concrete situation, telling us 
that we cannot have that Word but must continually receive it. 


2. Its other contribution is the energy of its eschatological 
orientation and emphasis. We need to rethink the whole ecum- 
enical situation from the eschatological angle. At Amsterdam it 
became already clear that if we do that we can say many things 
together which we cannot possibly say. together from other 
theological points of view. The eschatological point of view 
will open to us new visions of which we have only a dim idea 


today. 
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Théo Preiss 


Appointed to the W.S.C.F. Staff September 1939, but called as 
a soldier to the defence of his country in that same summer, Died 


at Montpellier, August 1950. 


“Rejoice in the Lord” 


Théo Preiss was present at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the W.S.C.F. which took place at La Roche Dieu, 
Biévres, France, in July 1939. And it was in the chapel of La 
Roche Dieu, restored again after the vicissitudes of war to the 
worship of God, that in August 1950 at a Federation student 
conference we gave thanks for his life. The words we used in 
his memory were those words of St. Paul in his letter to the 
Philippians : ‘‘Rejoice in the Lord.”’ It was only later we were 
to know that they were pinned, in the Greek version, upon the 
wall of his room in Montpellier. 

An appointment to the staff of the Federation, which was 
never taken up, might be regarded as an unimportant incident 
in a man’s life. But that was not so with Théo. Others will 
write of his scholarship, and of his service to the Church in 
France. In The Student World we record that he belonged to 
the Federation in a very particular sense and enriched its life 
in ways which few perceived, but many experienced. 

As Suzanne de Diétrich, Francis House, Théo Preiss and I 
sat on the grass at the Nunspeet Student Conference after 
“Amsterdam 1939”, we made plans for the future, but we knew 
that events might drastically alter them. From Strasbourg Théo 
wrote in the end of August: “Events have thrown down our 
purposes. In these days, when we are burying our most precious 
books in a special cellar, when all people here oscillate between 
anxiety and futility, I am reading through Amos, Micah, 
Habakkuk... and | am surprised to see that they are infinitely 
more actual and immediate than all the news of the papers.” 


Then on the fourth of September, he wrote from the Maginot 


Line, mentioning certain familiar Psalms, and adding: “How 
concrete the word of God becomes in our time.” 

For Théo the word of God was always concrete — as he 
refused to leave his friends of the machine-gun section to become 
a chaplain, as he fought in the Great Retreat of 1940, as he 
became a prisoner and later was released as an Alsatian, as he 
had to flee from his country parish and nearly lost his life in 
escaping to Southern France across Switzerland, and then in 
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these post-war years as he lay in bed in a sanatorium at Leysin, 
so desperately ill with tuberculosis, as a result of war-time 
privation and neglect, that his life was despaired of in the end 
of 1946. But God, Whose word is always concrete, had work 
still for Théo to do and brought him back from the gates of 
death. Many student patients valued his Bible studies, his 
lecture on ““The Christian View of the Body’’, and the infectious 
Christian joy of his companionship. God of his great goodness 
gave him in these few short years the opportunity to marry 
and to have a son, to pick up his work as a New Testament 
professor, to read a little more, to write a little more, and to 
perform precious services to the Federation. Many will remember 
his four Bible studies for the Woudschoten Missionary Conference 
of 1948, and his address on “The Vision of History in the New 
Testament” at the joint conference of the W.S.C.F. and the 
Ecumenical Institute in 1949, 

No man ever loved life more: how he struck out up the 
mountain road at Leysin, when he could walk again! He had 
not been a champion skier, and member of the Chasseurs alpins 
for nothing! As he lay and looked at the snow mountains he 
said with laughter in his eyes: ‘“‘Remember the other side of 
them is France.” But the roots of his joy lay deeper, his was 
the joy of the early Christians, of those who know that the 
victory of Christ has been won. Do you remember the story of 
Pheidippides ? When Athens was threatened by the Persian 
army, he ran to Sparta for aid; then he ran back again to fight 
at Marathon ; and ran his last race, “‘like fire through stubble” 
to Athens again and, shouting “Rejoice, we conquer’, died. 
Such was the gift of Théo Preiss to us in the Christian warfare. 
As we thank God for him, we dare not for a moment falter, but 
must renew our faith in the victory of Christ, that victory which 
was won in Gethsemane, on Golgotha, and in the empty tomb. 
Let our last word to Théo be that ancient greeting, transformed 
into a word of hope by the early church, “Rejoice in the Lord 
alway, and again I say: rejoice.” And our word to his brave 
wife and little son, to his family and to the Church, which can 
so ill afford to lose his unfolding powers as a theologian of great 
promise, will be the word of our Lord in the Fourth Gospel, 
where Théo’s studies and affection chiefly lay: “And ye now 
therefore have sorrow : but I will see you again, and your heart 
shall rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from you.” 


Rosert C. Mackie. 


‘ 


A SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL DIARY 


by Kerru R. Bripston 


The long trip across Germany from Switzerland was over, and 
on Sunday morning my train pulled into the station in Oslo. I 
stepped out of the coach into literally a forest of skis and ski poles 
carried by men, women and children dressed in brilliantly coloured 
caps, sweaters and mittens and shod in thick, heavy boots. I thought 
I had arrived in the midst of some peculiar exodus, but Svein Hans- 


sen-Bauer, General Secretary of the Norges Kristelige Studenterbe-~ 


vegelse, who was waiting for me, assured me that this was quite 
a normal occurrence during the winter weekends, when practically 

the whole population of the cities rushes to the nearby mountains 
to practice their national sport. Later in the morning we went to 
the local parish congregation for Holy Communion; it sas impres-— 
sive to take part in the life of one’s mother church in this way, and 
I was surprised to feel at home in it in spite of the strangeness of 
language and of the surroundings. 

In the evening Svein took me to a meeting of the S.C.M. in 
their rooms near the university, and then put me on the night train 
to Bergen. Gerd Arnborg and some S.C.M. members met me at 
the station the next morning and took me to their flat overlooking 
the fjord leading into Bergen harbor. They began to reminisce 
about the war, and told me of their feelings as they watched the~ 
planes sweep down on the submarine pens and the violent explosions 
and fires which lighted the horizon. It seemed strange to hear such 
grim stories in the peaceful surroundings of green pine trees and 
the placid blue waters beyond; one almost felt they were in the _ 
category of those Norse folk tales about the old woman of the forest. 
with a pine tree growing on her nose, of the little mountain men 
called ‘“‘nisse”, who steal the farmers’ milk at night, or of the fierce 
trolls lurking under the bridges. But there was nothing imaginary 
in this for these students; it was “‘only yesterday” for them, in 


some ways more real than today, over them like a shadow which is 
never quite dispelled. 
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Bergen is a delightful place. It claims to be a thing apart — 
there are Bergenese and Norwegians. It was one of the great Hansa 
league cities and along the svaterfront, still busy swith a great fish- 
ing fleet, are the old merchant houses from the middle ages. Now 
a new university is growing up, the second in Norway, and the 
S.C.M. is busy making its contribution to its life. I sas sorry to 
have to take leave after such a short visit. They instructed me to 
bring greetings to their friends in Denmark; the greeting was that 
in spite of all the “‘atrocities”’ committed by the Danes during their 
ancient reign over Norway, they “‘still loved them’’, particularly the 
Danish sense of humour. The Danes answered that this svas prob- 
ably due to the fact that Bergen was, after all, only the most ee 
point of Denmark! 

The trip back to Oslo was made during the day and so I saw 
some of the beauty of the Norwegian fjords. They have a kind of 
majestic gloom about them which is all their own, as they thrust 
upward out of the narrow sea inlets. Soon we passed through the 
bleak whiteness of the area around Finse, broken occasionally by 
a lonely ski party, and finally I was back in Oslo. In the evening 
I attended a special meeting for school boys and girls addressed by 
Alex Johnson, a former member of the W.S.C.F. Executive; it 
was a discussion of the excesses of their annual student festival in 
the spring, and Alex pointed out the basic question involved, namely, 
the kind of frenzied joy which we seek to grasp from this world 
and the true joy of God which challenges it. It was not an easy 
meeting, but I think it was an attempt to do what the S.C.M. must 
continually do: apply the Gospel to the actual problems which 
students are facing and not to those which are imagined for them. 


The S.C.M. on skis 


The last part of my Norwegian visit was spent at “Skrimhytta’’, 
a mountain house in the heart of the skiing country near Kongsberg. 
This S.C.M. holiday centre is somewhat along the lines of the Feder- 
ation chalets in Switzerland. The meeting was a “‘ski-camp’’ for 
the Oslo group during the Easter holidays. There was plenty of 
snow, in spite of the hot sun, and we spent most of our time climb- 
ing painfully up the steep PORES and then roaring down 
them through the closely- packed trees at breakneck speed! I was 
proud to have competed in the cross-country race arranged one 
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morning, and to have finished the course; if anywhere, my Nor- 
wegian “blood” showed here, because it certainly wasn’t due to 
any natural skill! I svas duly awarded a prize for my heroic efforts, 
which (along with my strained heart valves) sill be a fond remem- 
brance of that happy time. 

But we did not merely have a fine time skiing. There were the 
usual Bible studies, and we also had some excellent studies on the 
university question. Student evangelism seems to be a pressing 
problem here as in many other S.C.M.s. It was interesting to 
discover in these discussions how very many of these Norwegian 
students had been influenced by M.R.A. — Moral Rearmament. 
I was constantly asked about Caux and what I thought of it. Quite 
a number expressed their gratitude for the moral and spiritual 
quickening which contact with the “Groups” had brought them, but 
there was also, along with this, the feeling that M.R.A. tended too 
easily to become sectarian and to provide a kind of moral substitute 
for the Church. Though M.R.A. may be the false solution, the 
problem still remains of how to make Christianity a living thing 
in a country which has ninety-eight per cent of its population in 
the Church, membership being practically equivalent to citizenship. 
How does one make the Christian faith relevant to every-day life 
when there are sometimes over teventy thousand in one parish, most 
of whom are “four-wheel” Christians, coming in a pram to be bap- 
tized, a taxi to be married, and a hearse to be buried ? 

One need not evangelize because everyone is already a Christian ; 
but it is so taken for granted that in the new city hall in Oslo, whose 
art is supposed to depict the whole life and history of Norway, there 
is not a single reference to the Church! Moreover, the main park 
of the city has been turned over to the works of the sculpture Wigelund, 
the central obelisk of which is a completely neo-pagan “‘pillar of 
life’. The masses of people leaving the cities for skiing weekends 
and reverting to nature in more ways than one, is perhaps another 
symptom of this strange revival of pagan naturalism. But if one 
cannot evangelize these “Christians”, shat is the Christian task in — 
regard to them ? The only satisfactory answer I got to this was 
from one senior S.C.M. member, who said it was to recall the pro- 
digals to their Father's house. But I am afraid that far too many 
Christians are unconscious of even such a vocation, and it is hard 
to tell what will break down this complacency. 
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Sweden—Federation crossroads 


Passing through Sweden on my way to Finland, my path crossed 
that of Bill Nicholls, my honourable colleague. We had lunch 
together with Lay Cone Ericson in beautiful Stockholm, and 
in the evening we went on to Uppsala with Torsten Bergsten for a 
meeting of the planning committee of the Stjdrnholm international 
peer cs in August. After a pleasant evening with Birgit and 
Sten Rodhe, our paths once again diverged. I think the Swedish 
Movement felt it had temporarily become the crossroads of the 
W.S.C.F. world! Before parting, Bill assured me that his extra- 
ordinar ily long and shaggy locks were not, as I suspected, the sign 
of any excessive high church associations in Sweden, but simply 
the product of the usual harried life of a Heder tee travelling 
secretary. 


Finnish welcome 


Kaarina Lujanen, Foreign Secretary of the Finnish Movement, 
whom I had seen only a few weeks before in Geneva for our February 
meeting of the European Council, welcomed me to Helsinki. We 
had a fine smorgasbord for lunch, and it reminded me that Finland 
ts part of Scandinavia too. But the city itself bears the marks of 
the long decades of Russian dominance, and the central square, the 
great white cathedral with its gold, onion-shaped spires in the centre, 
has an unmistakable eastern flavour about it. But it is false, 
really, to identify Finland with either East or West. Though spirit- 
ually, and perhaps sentimentally, the Finns look towards the rest 
of Scandinavia, the longer I was there the more I was convinced 
that they are a people peculiar to themselves, and really only under- 
standable in terms of themselves. 

They have made a remarkable recovery from the war, and their 
production has been so prodigious that they are within sight of 
paying off their Russian war reparations, a surprise to all 
concerned. Someone ascribed this feat to “sisu”’, a_ tradi- 
tional attribute of the Finns, that of persevering beyond one’s 
real limit, which has son them such a notable number of 
Olympic laurels in long-distance running. They also introduced me 
to two other characteristic features of Finnish life. The first, of 
course, was the ‘‘sauna’’, or steam-bath. One has to be in training 
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to take the terrific heat, but even so it was a marvellously relaxing. 
and restful experience. Mikko Juva, the student pastor in Helsinki, | 
who spent a year studying in the United States, escorted me. If 
Finland ever developed a nationalistic religion, he sas sure the 
“sauna” would be one of the sacraments ! 

The second was the “‘seurat’”, or church prayer meeting. The 
group divides and sits on opposite sides of the room facing one 
another, and a great part of the meeting is a simple and impres- 
sive Silene This sas in the city, so its bustle intruded into the 
silences; one could feel that this was meant for and had sprung 
from the life of people living in the silences of the countryside, and 
that somehow it did not quite fit into an urban setting. Though 
there is no form to the meeting it does have its own peculiar “‘litur- 
gical” discipline. A man (it may be a university professor or a 
common labourer) will make his testimony or offer prayer, and this 
is followed by a hymn; someone starts the first line and almost 
immediately he is joined by the whole group which seems to know 
the entire hymn book by heart! I was told that when anyone exceeds 
the proper time for his testimony, or if his theology is suspect, he 
may be cut off in the midst of it by the booming first lines of a hymn. 

The “‘seurat” has been the traditional centre of the pietist move- 
ment in Finland, and one could feel what a powerful factor this 
has been in the life of the church. The remarkable thing is that 
it is within the church and not outside of it. But as was pointed 
out to me, Finnish pietism has always been very theologically 
centred, particularly in Luther, and has had a strong ecclesiastical 
consciousness. Even when it arose as a protest against the spiritual 
laxity of the church, and when the church officials opposed it, the 
pletist movement determined to stay inside, bearing its witness in. 
patience and love. 


Ecumenism in Finland 


Perhaps partly as a result of this, the Finnish Church presents 
a rather peculiar ecumenical situation. At the weekend I spent 
with the S.C.M. leaders at Jérvenpéd, the laymen’s institute built 
among the pines and white birches on a little lake near Helsinki, 
we discussed the meaning of ecumenism in Finland. At first, it 
seemed as if they had no “ecumenical problem’, for the Lutheran 
Church includes over ninety-six per cent of the people, and the 
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other officially recognized church, the Orthodox, is a small and iso- 
lated minority. The one small Roman Catholic ‘‘mission’’ con- 
gregation in Helsinki looks rather forlorn in this setting. In spite 
of this confessional homogeneity, however, it is apparent that there 
are significant differences and separations within the Lutheran 
body. There are the pietists, but also the scholastic confesstonalists, 
the Laestedians — a rigid, emotional group which emphasizes open 
confession and absolution in church services and claims that they 
alone are saved — theological liberals, and even a small ‘high church”’ 
party. These divisions are, in fact, carried right into the Student 
Christian Movement. 

Here, then, though there is a common, historic episcopate and 
technically no division in. Holy Communion, a profound ecumenical 
tension exists. The students have felt this tension very deeply, but 
they had never thought of it in terms-of ecumenism, nor had the 
Student Christian Movement considered that it might, by seeking 
to bring these parties closer together in one fellowship, be a real 
ecumenical pioneer for the Finnish Church. Our prayers will be 
with them as they enter into this delicate task. It was also my pri- 
vilege to make contact with a newly organized group of Orthodox 
students. They expressed great interest in the work of the Federation ; 
it is hoped that they may be represented at one of our meetings in 
France this summer. 


Politics and the Cross © 


Far too soon, my visit to Finland was drawing to an end. 
Before leaving I went by train from Helsinki to Abo, to meet the 
Swedish-speaking group there. On the way, we passed through 
the twenty-two kilometre area just outside of Helsinki which is 
being leased to Russia. Our engine was replaced by a large green 
one with huge red stars on its sides ; a crew with hammer and sickle 
emblems placed light-proof shutters over the windows of all the 
coaches, and for more than an hour we rode in total darkness through 
what the Finns with wry humour call “the longest tunnel in the 
world’. One sometimes forgets this aspect of the life of Finland 
— how difficulty and suffering and peril have been the daily bread 
of its people. One can see it quite simply on the lined faces of old 
men and women on the streets, but behind these faces, and I felt it 
especially strongly in the “‘seurat”, was often a serenity svhich 
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comes only through purging by fire. And so today, the Finns 
politically must live by faith — faith, as it were, in the meaning 
of a cross. 

The first night I was in Helsinki we attended a performance of 
Bach’s Passion according to St. Matthew ; later I went to Holy Thurs- 
day and Good Friday and finally Easter Sunday services. It was my 
impression that Good Friday and the Cross were not only more 
emphasized but that they, in a sense, overshadowed even Easter 
itself. Some Finns said they felt there was a danger in certain 
ecumenical circles of proclaiming the “lordship of Christ’ in such 
a way that the crown of thorns was forgotten. But it was only when I 
took that strange, blacked-out train ride that I realized that this spirit- 
ual life centred in the Cross comes not only from Bach’s Passions, 
or Luther’s theologia crucis, but from the existential situation in 
which the Finnish people are living and have lived for so much of 
their history. We who have thought out a theology in more com- 
fortable circumstances have much to learn from them. 

After a sickeningly rough plane trip across a storm-lashed Baltic, 
I arrived in Stockholm and was met by Lars-Gunnar and Torsten. 
That evening they organized a special meeting in the S.C.M. rooms 
of leaders from various student organizations to discuss the “Student 
Milieu”. We learned a good deal from one another and I had the 
feeling that many of these students were really interested in the 
S.C.M., but that they had never found a way to get a foothold in 
it without being “converted” beforehand. I caught a late train to 
Lund, where I arrived the next morning. Bengt Hallgren, the Lund 
chairman, took me to their excellent house for their regular morning 
Bible study and breakfast. That evening I sat in on a meeting 
on the Christian faith and politics, and that was the end of my 
time in Sweden. As I said when I left, I was only glad the time 
had been so short as it gave me an excuse to come back later. 


Continental Scandinavia 


Arriving in Copenhagen, one has the impression that it is 
Scandinavian but sith a strong Continental flavour accurately 
representing tuts geographic position. Torben Sorenson of the 
European Council, and Mads Madsen, a member of our chalet 
“family” at Les Marécottes in 1948, were on hand to receive me 
and direct me through a busy schedule. Time forbids me to tell 
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of the days in Aarhus, where I was so kindly and hospitably 
received, not only by the S.C.M. but by the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities! Stiftprovst Jensen showed me through his most lovely 
cathedral, and Bishop Hoffmeyer and his wife drove me out to a 
rural part of their diocese; I learned a good deal not only about 
the spuritual life of the area but the biological as well, the Bishop 
being a very distinguished naturalist! Dr. Paul Holt, director of the 
teachers’ seminary in Aarhus, a long-time friend of the W.S.C-F., 
was, incidentally, as a member of the Danish parliament, instru- 
mental in the nomination of John R. Mott for the Nobel Peace 
Prize. 


Holland and Belgium 


My last meeting was back in Copenhagen on our missionary 
and ecumenical task in terms of the Student Miliew Commission. 
Finally I sas on to Holland. It was really an impromptu visit, 
but Wim Wesseldijk and Koos Dirkse fixed me up with a remark- 
ably full schedule in the short time they had. I met with groups 
in Amsterdam, Utrecht, and Delft, and attended a weekend con- 
ference on politics at ‘““Woudschoten” at Zeist. It was a wonderful 
time to be in Holland — the bulb fields were blooming in all their > 
glory, and when I arrived flags and bunting were flying on every 
street. I said I thought that they were still celebrating the coron- 
ation of Queen Juliana, in full swing when I had last been in 
Holland in September 1948, which would certainly have made them 
the most patriotic people in the world. I was assured, however, 
that this was the annual special fete for her birthday! On my svay 
back to Switzerland my wife, who had joined me, and I stopped 
off to see Jacques Lombard, the Belgian General Secretary. Before 
bidding farewell to the warm hospitality of the Lombard family, 
we had an opportunity to meet with some of the S.C.M. student 
and senior leaders to discuss their work as a small minority in a 
predominantly Roman Catholic seiting. This marked the entering 
into the ‘“‘Latin’’ orbit of the Federation and the end of my Scan- 
dinavian tour. Shortly thereafter we were back in Geneva after a 
long but most fruitful and stimulating trip. 


A SOUTH-EAST ASIA TRAVEL DIARY 


by Kyaw Tuan 


The plane was well ahead of schedule, but it was getting towards 
evening when it touched: down at the Kellang airport in Singapore. 
After the usual immigration and customs formalities, I found 
myself taxiing up Mount Sophia Road to the home of Peter Lim, 
Secretary of the Malayan S.C.M. . Singapore, a cosmopolitan city, 
has a genial atmosphere of its own which, combined with Peter's 
hearty welcome and thoughtful arrangements for my accommodations, 
made me, a stranger, feel very much at home. 

I had met Peter first at the Kandy Asian Leaders’ Conference 
in 1948, and again at Bangkok in Thailand. Now I was talking 
with him in his own home. Very soon a Burmese delegation from 
Rangoon would be heading for Penang to attend the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship Institute, which Peter had helped to organize. 
A Thai football team was planning to cross over from Bangkok to 
Rangoon for a match with a Burmese team. I pondered for a while 
sith delight the idea of South-East Asia Christian students and 
youth coming closer together in these various ways. 

My short stay in Singapore was highly informative and hole 
ful in introducing a new Federation secretary like myself to the 


work of the Malayan S.C.M. Bishop Baines, formerly a British 


S.C.M.er, and the secretary of the Malayan Christian Council had 


both been very keen when it was suggested at the Bangkok Confer- 
ence that they help with S.C.M. work in Malaya. With the back- 
ground of such contacts with persons interested in the S.C.M., the 
task of contacting and visiting Christian students in the different 
colleges was very much simplified. 

In Malaya a new university campus was emerging at Johore, 


a few miles from Singapore, and the colleges scattered in different 


parts of Singapore were about to be shifted to the new site. This 
will integrate the*group life of the small communities of Christian 
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students who were studying in the individual colleges, and add to 
the bright prospects of possible developments in the life of the 
S.C.M. The Malayan Christian Council has arranged to provide 
the services of a chaplain especially for the university students. 
Christian students in svomen’s hostels and medical college hostels, 
and those at Trinity College maintain their fellowship by conduct- 
ing regular prayer meetings in their own quarters. 

Peter often brought out his motorcycle and carried me on its 
back seat from one meeting to another. Riding down Mount Sophia 
Road and up Canning Rise, little did I guess that M. M. Thomas, 
during his visit there in 1948, had undergone the same experience, 
and that at one time he burned himself badly on the exhaust pipe! 

While I sas in Singapore the city launched a big anti-bandit 
campaign. The trouble-makers on the rubber estates were not mere 
law breakers who could be quickly brought under control. The 
communist menace sas inherent in these outbreaks, and the govern- 
ment was all-out to nip it in the bud. There were frequent check- 
ups on the streets, which necessitated the production of identity 
cards or passports. Fortunately my movements were not inter- 
ferred with except once when Peter abruptly put on the brakes of 
his motorcycle and made a detour to avoid a policeman. Later 
when I enquired about his questionable behaviour, he confided that 
he had not renewed his expired driving license. 

The frequent, sudden check-ups produced one important result 
even during my short stay. ““Turko” Westerling, chief rebel leader 
in Indonesia, who had secretly crossed over from Indonesia to 
Singapore, was identified and arrested. “The Heavenly Host’, 
which had been such a problem to the Indonesian state, was thus 
deprived of its leader — and my first visit to the Indonesian 
S.C.M. was to be under clearer skies! A few days later I flew to 
Djakarta, capital of Indonesia. In Burma an individual's name 
acquires a prefix which is used in social relations. “Maung’’, 
“Ko” and “U” are all used as prefixes, depending on the age of 
the person addressed and the degree of intimacy which exists be- 
tween the persons concerned. The Foreign Office at Rangoon had 
put the formal prefix “‘U” before my name on my passport, while 
in the list of passengers in the plane I had not used it. The Indo- 
nesian secretary, Miss Tumbelaka, unyersed in these Burmese 
mysteries, hunted carefully through the list of plane passengers at 
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the terminus for a name starting with “U”, and finding none, 
concluded that I had not come and went home. She got the surprise 
of her life when some time later, brief-case in hand, I appeared on 
the doorstep of the missions consulate where she works. 


The S.C.M. in a newly-independent land 


The first news I received about the Student Christian Movement 
in Indonesia was that the C.S.V. and the P.M.K.I., the so-called 
““Dutch-sponsored” group and the Indonesian group, had come 
together in a unified S.C.M. calling itself Garakan Mahasiswa 
Keristen, Indonesia. At the time of the Kandy Conference in 1948 
the two groups were still divided, and a unified witness as a single 
Movement was still a distant dream. Progress toward union had 
not been easy, but this small Movement, during this period of trial, 
had enriched its experience of the divine encounter. I was reminded 
how, during the war years, this same divine grace had operated in 
our personal lives, and wings of healing had spread over our human 
divisions and differences. A number of pre-war members of the 
Movement have played major roles in the administration of the state. 
One has served as prime minister, and at the time of my visit another 
sas a member of the cabinet, while still another was vice-chairman 
of the federal parliament. 

Everywhere we went, up the mountains to the group at Bandung, 
down to the southern coast to Djocjakarta, and across the island to 
Makassar in Celebes, the spirit and enthusiasm with which the 
small communities of Christian students awaited our arrival and 
got together to talk over with us their problems, their hopes and 
concerns was very moving. University students in other countries 
who are studying under difficulties may be both encouraged and 
challenged by these Indonesian students who attend lectures, work 
sometimes both in the morning and evening, and then give their 
limited leisure to Bible study and discussion of ways to understand 
and carry out the witness they have to bear in their communities. 

From Djocjakarta on the southern coast of Java we took a taxi 
across the island to Semarang on the northern coast. It was well 
before dawn svhen we left, and a majestic sight emerged as we drove 
on and saw in the distance a volcano sending up a column of black 
smoke into the dawn. We were soon in Soerabaia, one of the com- 
mercial centres of the island, and a group from the medical college, 
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or faculty, as is it called in Indonesia, was ready sith its 
program for our visit. In all these places, in the meetings sith 
the central committees of the local S.C.M.s, the church elders, or the 
general youth groups of the churches, the youth of Indonesia evid- 
enced a great eagerness to get in touch with ideas and people from 
outside their island-state. Undergirding this intellectual curiosity 
was the faith which transcends race, nation and state, and binds 
all men together in a common brotherhood. There were many 
things they wanted to know, and there was much to tell them about 
the S.C.M.s in neighbouring and other lands. Their branches, 
scattered in various parts of the island, were eager to hear news 
of each other. At the time of my visit the Movement had no full- 
tume General Secretary, and coordination of these isolated groups 
was the pressing need. So we decided to go to Denpasar where lived 
Miss Tine Fransz, the ‘potential’ General Secretary. 


“The Day of Silence” 


We woke the following morning to find ourselves poorer by half 
the amount of money we had possessed the previous day. It had 
been neither lost nor stolen, but the Indonesian government had 
decided to devalue the guilder by fifty per cent, and had broadcast 
the news from Djakarta. We paid double for our hotel room, and 
hurried off to keep our appointment at Denpasar. We were all 
eagerness to discuss the need for a full-time worker in the S.C.M. 
with Miss Fransz, who had been active in the Movement for a 
long time. If there was one place among all those we had visited 
in Indonesia where we would have to talk hardest, itt was Denpasar. 
But the day swe arrived proved to be the annual “day of silence”’ 
for the whole island! Once a year all the islanders are supposed 
to keep silence for a full day while they meditate on their sinful 
state. And there we were on that day — and if not in a mood to 
meditate on our sinful state, we were at least most ready to consider 
seriously our newly impoverished condition. Miss Fransz was out 
of town when we arrived, and it was not possible to get in touch 
with her until the following morning, which was Just as well because 
then we were able to talk together legally. I sas very much heartened 
to see indications of her willingness to give full time to the work 
of the Indonesian S.C.M. She has since become the General 
Secretary and has moved to Dyjakarta. 
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Makassar and the gardens of Bogor 


My visit in Makassar with the group at the economics faculty 
was enriched by the presence of former delegates to Oslo, Kandy 
and Bangkok. A professor from the faculty came along with the 
Kandy delegate to take me to the meeting of their study group, 


which was seeking to relate Christian faith to the study of economics. © 


Theirs is one of the best kept libraries among the Indonesian faculties, 
and among the periodicals is Ut Omnes Unum Sint in Dutch, 
one number of which gave a full report of the Federation General 
Committee meeting at Whitby. The colleges of Indonesia would 
be sonderfully up to date, if properly rehabilitated. In these 
islands, usually considered remote, exist faculties of medicine, 


literature, economics, forestry, etc. of which Indonesia may sell be 


proud. 

My tour ended, I started back for Djakarta, and the next. day 
sent svith the central committee of the Indonesian S.C.M. for a 
final meeting in the botanical gardens at Bogor. We began svith 
a devotional period, and on a vantage point which gave us a view 
of the multi-coloured flower-beds and silent green lawns, we sang 
together from Cantate Domino. There Dutch, Indonesian, Eurasian, 
American and Burman all found common ground in their faith 
in Christ. It was a unique scene — the small international group 
singing praises from Cantate, filling with music the still air of that 
beautiful garden on a remote island of South-East Asia. 

A week later I was in Thailand, where sitting with a group 
on the moonlit lawn in front of the student centre in Bangkok, I 
listened to the “Passion according to St. Matthew’ by Bach. We 
followed the text as it was thrown on an improvised screen, and 
the effect of the whole scene svas most impressive, but no more so 
than the account of their service held on the Universal Day of Prayer 
as told to me by a student after the musical program, My stop in 
Thailand was only in transit, and soon I returned to Rangoon to 
attend the annual camp of the Burmese S.C.M. 


On to Travancore 


After a fortnight at home it was time to leave for Travancore 
in South India. Trains were overcrowded and during the twenty- 
three-hour trip I progressed slowly from standing in the doorway, 
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to sitting on my luggage, to a comparatively comfortable seat. 
After a South Indian meal, I was glad to fall into bed, before start- 
ing for Tiruvella by bus the next day. 

The warm welcome of the Travancorian students cheered my 
weary, travel-svorn soul and put me back in shape to take part in 
the full program. The Kerala Study Conference, the University 
Teachers’ Conference, the Mar Thoma Students’ Conference and 
the Syrian Orthodox Students’ Conference followed one after the 
other. Tradition holds that St. Thomas the Apostle came to South 
India during the early Christian years to preach the Gospel. The 
Christian faith took root in Travancore and some church buildings 
date back to the early centuries. If India is generally looked upon 

as a country of younger churches, this is certainly not true in 
_ Travancore. The Syrian bishops and metropolitans dress in long 
robes, and this oriental touch reminded me of pictures of the early 
apostles. To me it was especially stimulating to come into close 
touch with one of the ancient churches of Christendom. It is not 
merely the sanction of past centuries, but the evidences of vitality 
in the whole history of the church which make of it an eloquent 
witness to Christians of the modern age. 


To the Ashram 


I had often heard about the Ashrams in India, had wondered 
exactly what they were, and had looked forward to an experience of 
Ashram life. Sure enough, such an opportunity — in fact two — 
appeared. The dust of the South Indian road and physical weariness 
conspired together and I developed a cold and fever. The prescription 
was a break in the program and a rest at an Ashram. I Jumped 
at the chance. 

Situated on a hill-top away from the noise of the town and daily 
urban life, Manganam Ashram affords physical rest and spiritual 
nurture. A sadhu in a light saffron robe makes a strange appeal 
to the inquiring mind. Worship, meditation, study and manual’ 
labour, bound together in close community life, are characteristic 
of a retreat in an Ashram. Respite from the routine of the modern 
world and the devotion of mind and spirit to worship, meditation 
and study help re-orient those sho have lost their say in the hectic 
whirl of daily existence. 
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The Ashram at Kodaikanal, where a consultation of the Asian aj 


area of the Federation was held, was also on a mountain-top, and — 
Just outside the compound was the so-called “Rock of Vision”? — 


co) 86 Level top of a precipice with a sheer drop of nearly eight thousand © 
eo: feet and a commanding view of the villages and cities on the plains. — 
hd Morning and evening devotions and meditations on the “‘Rock of — 
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Vision” were, both literally and spiritually, mountain-top exper- 
ences. ee the consultation the life of the Movements of the 
Federation in different parts of Asia, as seen during tours in China, 
Japan, Indonesia, Malaya, etc., was reviewed. On the basis of a — 
‘ perspective and insight provided by these tours, the consultation — 
1 . was able to make plans for the future and to send recommendations — 
or: to the Executive Committee of the Federation which was soon to — 
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fer: meet in Europe. The view of the plains from the Rock of Vision — 
am oe was a close analogy to the work of the consultative group. The — 
=i mountain-top experience, with its periods of review, re-examination — 
ia and planning for the future, was a necessity. But sith it went the — 


need to get down to the plains, back to the work and striving of — 
daily life. As the closing period of devotion and intercession came — 
to an end, it was a group with a broadened perspective and a — 
Bee tethered faith that broke up to return, each to his own place — 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tae Enorisu INnertrance — An Historical Essay, by G. Kitson 
Clark. $.C.M. Press, London. 15s. 


An outsider speaks of the London Times, but to an English- 
man it is the Times, no matter from which part of the country 
he comes. And could any but an Englishman understand how 
and why it may be a “‘semi-official” organ? Not any more, I 
suppose, than he could exactly say why “Abide with me” should 
be sung by the crowd at the Football Association Cup Final, 
justify the endless homely “‘lost drug’? announcements on the 
B.B.C, news, explain how an Archbishop could be of sufficient 
importance in today’s secular world to warrant a full-scale 
attack in a prominent Sunday newspaper, or explicate the 
psychology of the thousands of twentieth century subjects who 
would forego a comfortable night’s sleep and endure a frigid 
curbstone to catch a passing glimpse of a royal horse-drawn 
wedding procession. 

Such charming and mysterious contradictions of English 
character are not directly dealt with in Mr, Clark’s essay, but one 
can hardly begin to understand them without considering the 
‘““inheritance”’ which he discusses. In fact, this book has a more 
specific compass than its title suggests; it is, as the author 
points out, “intended to be an essay on the effects of the Christ- 
ian religion on the English inheritance’. But it is remarkable 
to see how pervasive this effect has been in what Mr. Clark 
considers the chief elements and antecedents of English life : the 
rule of law, the belief in freedom, the sense of personal respon- 
sibility and the belief in religious toleration. I would be inclined 
to add another, less definable and rational than the others — 
even with a touch of mystique — but for that very reason probably 
more characteristic of English character at its deepest level : 
that is, a spirit of national “familiness’”. The communal poise 
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and tenacious dignity and familiar good humour of the war 
days, the peculiar spirit of the spectators at a cricket match, 
and the paternalistic flavour of the King’s Christmas broadcast 
are a reflection of something hardly less subtle than this. 

All of these elements are integrally related to the Christian 


“civilization” of England; perhaps more so than in any other 


country in the world, for where, but in England, would one find 
an analagous modern situation to that claimed by Clark (if he 
is right) in saying, “Probably the most persistent and penetrat- 
ing permanent division in English history has been between 
Church of England man and Protestant Dissenter’’, a division 
which has aesthetic, political and social marks ? And because 
this unique example of a living “Christendom” among the great 
powers since the Industrial Revolution coincides with the inter- 
national predominance of England, the “English Inheritance” 
is, for better or for worse, a part of the inheritance of every 
section of the globe. 

Historically the essay may help to dispel a number of common 
misconceptions and illusions of the casual spectator on English 
life and history. For instance, the English should not be con- 
fused with the British. The fact, however, that the English are 
recognizable ‘aliens’ to the Scots, the Welsh and the Irish can 
be overemphasized, and Mr. Clark probably does insufficient 
justice to their common religious backgrounds (in spite of 
evident diversities), the binding force of which may be perhaps 
seen negatively in the recalcitrancy of Roman Catholic Eire. 
Also he points out the relatively recent acceptance of the word 
“democracy” in a eulogistic sense in the English language. He 
strips the sentimental coverings from pre-nineteenth century 
England and shows the old constitution to be “largely a fraud, 
a splendid and useful fraud, if you will, but a fraud never- 
theless”, whose mechanism would only work when “richly 
lubricated by the grease of corruption”. It was a “Christian 
society” but one in which freedom was primarily ‘for the rough, 
the brutal and the strong” and conversely, one in which Black- 
stone with “‘melancholy’’ pointed out, well over a hundred 
criminal offences — some of the most innocuous sort — were 
punishable by death. The Church was to a tragic degree subject 
to the class structure and dominated by aristocratic whims. As 
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a rich pew-holder explained to a young minister his attitude 
towards one who had infringed on his preserve, “Sir, I would 
not dare to disturb Divine Service to pull him out of my pew, 
but I took the slight liberty of sitting upon his hat.’ He also 
illustrates the very considerable positive influence of the Puritans, 
the Wesleyans, and Dissenters in general, not only on the estab- 
ished Church but on the whole of social and political life. Finally, 
he joins the number of apologists for the much-abused nineteenth 
century, indicating the sacrificial and devoted efforts on behalf 
of social reform, or the missionary movement, the revolutionary 
fruits of which we have not yet fully reaped, 

Mr. Clark’s treatment of the relation of law and freedom is 
in some ways the most suggestive, though also perhaps the 
least adequate, part of his essay. Certainly it is true that the 
relation between the rule of law and the exercise of freedom, 
the delicate balance of popular will, parliamentary action, and 
the common law, and the question of the jura summa imperii 
are not only of fundamental importance in English historical 
development but of immediate relevance for all political and 
social existence. But from the Christian standpoint, and Clark 
seems to ignore this almost completely, real freedom involves 
more than the issue of good versus bad laws, or the tension 
between the subjects of law and the law-makers. Ultimately, the 
question is that dealt with in the Two Moralities of A. D. Lind- 
say — the morality of “‘my station and its duties” and the 
morality of grace. Love as the fruit of grace and faith can alone 
release one from the tyranny of law — even good law. The 
freedom of spontaneous love is the sine qua non for lubricating 
a just and righteous social and political order. The possibilities 
and limitations of the ‘welfare state’ lie in this tension, as 
those who have lived under one well know. One’s equitable 
ration of butter or bacon makes one grateful for the English 
consciousness “‘drenched with the sense of law” ; but struggling 
for weeks with a difficult London civil service official over an 
income tax rebate or finding a queue where only two or three 
are gathered together impresses one with the irritating frus- 
trations involved in this same legal sense. In a world which 
seems to be moving in the direction of greater restrictions and 
controls over all aspects of life, the present hard way of trial 
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and error in Britain may be accumulating a deposit of experience 
which may not be the least of the many valuable contributions 
of the “English Inheritance” for the rest of us. 


Keitu Bripston. 


Tue Unrry or tae New Testament, by Archibald M. Hunter, 
Student Christian Movement Press, London. 5s. 


A Fresa Approach to THE New Testament, by H.G.G. 
Herklots. Student Christian Movement Press, London. 7s. 6d. 


I got these books into my hands while I was attending the 
Federation Theological Students’ Conference at Stein. But in 
opening this review with a reference to my participation in this 
conference, I am not in the least implying that I am a student 
of theology. But as I took part at Stein, where we were trying 
to learn more about the purpose of God in history as unveiled: 
progressively in world events and in the Bible, I became eager 
to know more about the German term Heilsgeschichte, which 
seems to me to be the key word to the understanding of the very 
theme of the Bible itself. 

I was therefore overjoyed to find the ord explained in 
Professor Hunter’s book, The Unity of the New Testament, in a 
way comprehensible to all lay readers. One is often conscious 
of the various forms of the New Testament documents and the 
seemingly diverse emphases of their writers. In addition, 
scholars have drawn our attention to the differing analytical 
approaches contained in the New Testament. St. Paul’s emphasis 

n “justification by faith” appears to diverge from St. James’ 
stress on the lifeless nature of faith without works. While John’s 
Gospel presents Christ as the Incarnate Word, the predominant 
picture painted of Him in the Epistle to the Hebrews is that 
of the ever-living High Priest. Scholars who have approached 
the New Testament analytically have focussed on the Synopties, 
Pauline, Petrine and Johannine views, and in spite of their 
contributions to biblical study, have left the layman perplexed 
as he tries to co-ordinate his reading of the New Testament. 
There has been a real need to discover for the individual 
reader a clear and unified message in the New Testament. 
Dr. Hunter in his book has presented precisely this needed 
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synthetic approach. It is most instructive to trace with him 
the central theme of the Gospels and Epistles, and to under- 
stand more about Heilsgeschichte, the story of salvation. The 
clear and systematic divisions of the book make it fascinating’ 
and easy for the reader to follow the development of his thesis. 
The truth about one Lord, one Church, and one salvation, well 
supported by discussions and expositions of the kerygma, ecclesia 
and atonement, stands out clearly. The emphasis on the need 
for the renewal of New Testament study is of special significance 
for all young Christians, especially those of the younger churches. 
For others, faced with the customary compartmentalization of 
New Testament study, this little book in little more than one 
hundred pages, brings the consciousness of the underlying one- 
ness of the message of the New Testament, in spite of diversities 
existing within it. 

Another admirable book along similar lines is Mr. Herklots’ 
A Fresh Approach to the New Testament. This is intended for 
lay readers and begins with the remark that the important word 
in its title is “‘approach’”’. He describes how many early Christ- 
ians and those of subsequent ages have approached the New 
Testament through Matthew’s Gospel narrative. The Gospel 
attributed to Matthew was considered preeminent until towards 
the end of the second century, when Tatian the Syrian attempted 
to relate a continuous story, using the fourth Gospel as an out- 
line and drawing on the other Gospel narratives. More recently 
the work of the nineteenth and twentieth century scholars has 
brought Mark to the fore in the minds of New Testament students. 

The author of this book does not try to find the key to an 
understanding of the New Testament in any one of the Gospels. 
Instead he describes very clearly the whole process by which 
the New Testament documents came to be written. One is 
taken back to the contemporary scenes of the apostolic age and 
reminded how at first the news was told. There are frequent 
references to the word which they had heard from the beginning. 
Then because of the need of the growing Christian fellowship for 
some record of the Master’s teachings which could be passed on, 
the spoken word gradually came to be written down. 

This was done in obedience to the great Olivet Commission 
given by Jesus to His disciples. The theme that “the key to 
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the understanding of the New Testament documents is that they 
are the propagandist literature of a widespread and successful 
missionary movement” pervades the whole book. The apostles 
are presented in their true light as early missionaries, correspond- 
ing with new converts in their mission fields, and having to 
contend with rival faiths which existed in these fields. One is 
made aware of a situation parallel to that which exists in the 
present day evangelistic enterprise. Mr. Herklots’ book is an 
exposition of the original made surprisingly contemporary. 
Presented in this light, the New Testament no longer appears, 
even to the casual reader, as an irrelevant book of the past, — 
but as a thrilling record which makes the present sublime. We 
recapture the thrills, sorrows and joys of the apostolic days. 

To those students, especially of the younger churches, who- 
cannot cope with large treatises, this book will be invaluable, 
and to many of them it will be the very discovery of the New 
Testament. This will also provide a new incentive for a serious 
study of the Word, which seems to me to be the challenging 
need of our generation. In his scholarly exposition the author 
has transmitted to the lay readers the benefit of his wide read- 
ing, and the numerous Bible references are smoothly and 
conveniently woven into the general theme. 

The closing lines of chapter nine sum up admirably the 
purpose and value of this book: ‘Here is a fruitful new line 
of New Testament study... No doubt it will produce its 
exaggerations as have other new approaches in the past. But 
it emphasizes afresh our fundamental thesis, that the New 
Testament is best understood as the literature of a missionary 
movement ; it brings the Church of the New Testament into 
fresh and living touch with the Church of today, especially the 
younger churches, but all other churches also which are essaying 
the perennial missionary task of instructing each generation 
afresh in the truth of the Gospel and the practice of the Christian 
life.’ 

These are great days for theology, and along with this theo- 
logical renewal, such books as these two on the New Testament 
will do much towards reviving interest in the Word and introduc- 
ing fresh approaches to the Bible in our time. 

Kyaw Tuan. 
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Saint Francis or Assisi, by John R. H. Modrman. Student 
Christian Movement Press, London. 7/6. 


This book is a study in the sanctity of a particular man in 
a particular age. Dr. Moorman describes here, in simple language 
and narrative style, this vocation of sanctity which destroyed a 
pleasant young man about town, and made a new creation — a 
man among the greatest of those who say, “Not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” The writer makes the vocation of Francis very 
clear. This is not a man consumed with great moral energy, as 
a philanthropist might be; he is not a political idealist setting 
out to change the world. He is rather an obedient man, and the 
obedience is that of a child, though not achieved without pain 
and struggle. The object of the obedience was the calling of God, 
and the new life offered. 

The writer tells us how, in the person of his own father, 
Francis rejected the world — the world for him was a comfortable, 
decent affair based on the wealth of the successful merchant. 
Now he wished “‘to say only, “Our Father in Heaven’, not ‘my 
father Peter Bernardone’.”’ He became the troubadour of the 
Lady Poverty ; as the minstrels of his time sang of their Ideal 
Lady, so did he — with a difference. For this romance was a 
realistic one: the faithful knight of Poverty must not only care 
for the lepers in their filthy lazarettos, but actually share their 
life; he must possess “‘neither scrip nor purse nor bread nor 
money nor staff’? — in obedience to the Gospel. “(The Brethren) 
ought to rejoice when they are living among common or despised 
people, among the poor, the weak, the sick, the lepers.” (First 
Rule of St. Francis quoted on page 59.) 

The Brethren came quickly to him and they lived out together, 
among the poverty-stricken peasants of Northern Italy, the three- 
fold response of obedience, poverty and chastity. From the 
narratives of their lives put before us it becomes clear that these 
qualities were full of positive power rather than negative 
renunciation. But the Order suffered, and attempts to change 
it into a great evangelistic instrument were made. Francis held 
out against this possession of dominion by his Order, as it seemed 
to him, but in the end the Order was taken away from him. It 
seems as if he was not even allowed to see the seed of his own 
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sowing as Christ’s servant coming to fruition in the lives of 
other men. When he died he was without even this “‘possession’’. 

This introduction is distinguished by its quality of straight- 
forward belief combined with scholarship, and also by its 
realism : the author puts us on our guard against the sentimental- 
ity with which St. Francis has so often been treated. He takes 
care to point out that the Saint’s dealings with animals and 
birds, tender and moving though they were, must be seen in 
their place within his whole faith, for his love for wild things 
was second to his love for men, especially poor men. And this 
Gospel love for the poor was the natural extension of his love 
for Christ. The Passion was the centre of his faith — Christ’s 
sufferings never failed to move him to tears. So greatly did he 
identify himself with these sufferings that the very Wounds of 
the Lord became his own. 


Hitary NicHo.ts. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Overcoming Handicap, by Robert W. Paterson. Student 
Christian Movement Press, London. 3s. 6d. This small, paper- 
covered book, is written by a man who, though physically 
handicapped from birth, has learned, as he says, that “heaviness 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning’. He 
gives practical advice both to those who are handicapped and _ 
to those who are concerned for them. Drawing on his own 
experience, he relates incidents to illustrate how a handicapped 
person may be helped to live a full and rich life, and warns 
against common errors in dealing with them. He also stresses 
the importance of such a person taking the initiative in social 
situations in order to put “normal” people at their ease. He — 
concludes that, as a result of confronting his problems, the 
handicapped person develops patience, endurance, hope and 
faith which equip him more than the normal man to be of 
service to others. 
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Student Prayer. Student Christian Movement Press, London. 
6s. This anthology of collects, litanies and services tries to meet 
the needs of those whose life is lived mainly within the university 
or college community by helping them to relate their intellectual 
and communal activities to the central aspects of Christian 
prayer, and thus to proclaim in worship and action the Lordship 
of Christ over college life. Material is provided for private 
prayer, less formal occasions of public worship such as S.C.M. 
branch prayers, and more formal services. This book will be 
reviewed more fully in a future number of The Student World. 


The Methodists of the World, by Bishop Ivan Lee Holt. The 
Board of Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist Church 
(U.S.A.). This book by the Bishop of the Methodist Church 
(U.S.A.) contains a summary of the history and present status 
of Methodism in the various countries of the world. There are 
forty or more Methodist denominations embracing nearly fifteen 
million adherents, and through his chapters on Methodism in 
Great Britain and Europe, the United States and Canada, Latin 
America and the West Indies, Africa and the South Pacific, 
Bishop Holt hopes that they may come to know more of one 
another, and that “‘this view of the broken body of the Wesleyan 
movement will awaken a sense of shame and lead to serious 
efforts to achieve world-wide unity”’. 


Scientific and Religious Knowledge, by Gertrude E. Quinton. 
Student Christian Movement Press, London. 8s. 6d. This book 
arose from the experience of lecturing occasionally to adult 
audiences and of teaching sixth-form boys and girls. The 
introduction describes a debate among these students in which 
the motion that “the hope of civilization lies in the pursuit and 
application of scientific knowledge” was carried by an over- 
whelming majority, while few accepted the contention that 
without a revival of religious belief and worship and the accept- 
ance of Christian principles for personal and communal life, the 
New Order would never come. The author attempts to show 
that while this attitude is typical of the world of the twentieth 
century, where scientific knowledge has greater prestige than 
religious knowledge, that the two are complementary rather 
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than mutually exclusive. She discusses their nature, status 
and relation to each other, and entitles her final chapter, 
“‘Seientific and religious knowledge — why not both ?” 


Here I Stand, A Life of Martin Luther, by Roland H. Bainton. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York. $4.75. This is a full- 
scale treatment of the life of Luther in the setting of his times. 
The book is richly illustrated with contemporary woodcuts, 
engravings, satirical cartoons, and other pictures from Reform- 
ation books and tracts. Professor Bainton, Titus Street Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History at the Yale Divinity School, is a 
leading authority on Reformation history, and has a reputation 
for dramatic and vivid historical writing. He is the author of 
the well-known The Church of Our Fathers, which has become 
something of a classic in its field. This biography will be fully 
reviewed in our next issue. 


Church and State in the United States, by Anson Phelps 
Stokes. Harper & Brothers, New York. Three volumes. $25.00. 
This three-volume work covers the period of American church- 
state relations from the time of their constitutional separation 


in 1789, when the Constitution was signed and the Bill of Rights 


drafted, down to the present day. It considers the development 
of the various American religious and political majority and 
minority groups, from the standpoint of the milestones of 
religious freedom and public welfare. Our next issue will contain 
a full review of this work. 
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